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SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1832. 


NOBODY TO BE DESPISED 


Except on particular grounds of demerit. This is 
maxim which it would be well if the world would pay 
more attention to. 

There are many people—very good people, too—who 
have a habit of speaking contemptuously or lightly of al- 
most every body but themselves. There are still more 
who do not seem to consider it necessary to treat the ab- 
sent with the least respect, but, to use the words of a 
modern writer, are remarkably candid in owning and 
showing up the faults of their neighbours. 


en- These, I think, are detestable practices of human na- 
of ture—the issue of its weakness rather than its strength. 
a When I think of a great and good character, I cannot 
tonceive that he has a habit of depreciating the respect 
— due to his absent friends, or of treating any of his fellow 
ing creatures with scorn, unless for some specific delinquen- 
itor ey. Such a person will be already too secure of his own 
& reputation to seek to raise it at the expense of others. 
was He wii) be able to take an enlarged view of humansociety, 
ith a0, seeing that the condition of all men is in a great 
ood measure accidental, or at least moulded greatly by cir- 
ript eumstances, will not despise any man on account of his 
7 mere place in the general system, but, on the contrary, 
give him respect in proportion to his good conduct in 
that place, whatever it may be. Such a man, also, 
in will have too much respect for himself, to use language 
hi at any time which he would be ashamed to own at an- 
ne other time. He would not indulge in a tone of levity 
da-  rancour respecting any man, on whose entrance acci- 
the €ntally into the room he would have to alter his style, 
nts «nd hypocritically offer him the usual courtesies of so- 
» as ciety. 
7 It happens, however, that all men are more or less re- 
uch mote from the greatness and goodness of this ideal cha- 
‘ng racter. We are, as yet, only in a state of comparative 
teer approximation to those qualities; hence we find that 
ba nearly all are alike given to speak slightingly of each 
hen other. There are two grand causes at the bottom of this 
jua- Selfishness and Thoughtlessness. The former gives us 
in ‘such an intense appreciation of ourselves, and of the rank 
+ he we hold in society, that we speak and think as if every 
nof man and every class beneath us were too mean to be en- 
his titled to the least respect ; we look upon the whole as a 
day degraded caste, whose very existence must only be ac- 
gu tuowledged indirectly, as a thing we have become ac- 
and, quainted with by seeing it at a distance, not by having 
A ever come in contact with it. In this view of society 
t he our ordinary literature is very apt to confirm us. The 
ant, key note is there struck always in alt. The whole strain 
is of the work, its characters, its philosophy, its manners, 
title tre presumed to be something above the common level ; 
hess for literary men are still, after all, very much the slaves 
y. @ the great which they used to be. If the writer de- 
~—— ‘tibes humble life at all, he describes it as seen by a 
=" bird's eye view from some lofty station—not as seen by 
» So & person who mingles in it and partakes of its sympa- 
s &. thies. Even the middle ranks of the community, who, 
py & in this country, form the great mass of readers, and from 
<4 which, moreover, almost all literary men arise, have no 
mae literature of their own: they have to read a literature 
Town which has been calculated for the sphere above them, 
i and in which, of course, their sympathies must be of an 
imperfect character. And thus, after all that has been 
done, it still appears a desideratum that there should be 
both a literature and a philosophy for the human race. 


Then, as to thoughtiessness, as a cause for this univer- 
sally mutual contempt. It must be admitted, I should 
think, that if we only took a proper consideration of the no- 
ble destiny which all partake in common with ourselves, 
both in respect to the grand moral ends of this life, and the 
more sublime prospects for the future, we would hardly 
think meanly of any one, except, as before mentioned, on 
account of some specific worthlessness. For my part, J 
wonder how any man can dare to despise a fellow-crea- 
ture upon other grounds. Is it difference of tongue, o! 
rank, of personal character, of external manners, thai 
makes you despise any one ? What, I would ask, are al. 
these distinctions to the great fellowship of our commor 
humanity—the social end which we are working to a: 
parts of a great community—as parts of a glorious world. 
—or the general destiny which awaits us at the close ot 
this brief life ? Reflect upon these things before you per- 
mit yourself to think lightly of a fellow-creature ; or, if 
these things are of no avail with you, consider what you 
are yourself, that you thus scorn another. I must say that 
I have often observed the most contemptible man to be 
the most contemptuous. There are some men who hard- 
ly make any other pretension to the respect of the world, 
than in so far as they profess to treat every thing cava- 
lierly. But, as he who sheds blood must submit to have 
his blood shed by others, so are these men at length de- 
tected, and tossed, as they deserve, in a blanket of their 
own weaving. Individuals may be assured that it is not 
by proclaiming a war of contempt against the world, or 
any large number of its members, that a comfortable si- 
tuation is to be gained for themselves. 

There is a good old national proverb, which tells us 
that the king’s errand may come in the pedlar’s road— 
that is to say, a very lofty man may occasionally have 
+o take a favour from one in humble life. This is no 
mere flattering unction applied by the common people 
so themselves. It breathes the very spirit of an enlarged 
and humane philosophy. It tells us that all ranks of men 
are in reality dependent upon each other, and that every 
ane, filling its proper place, is entitled to its proportion 
of regard from the rest. Treating the expression in its 
more limited sense, it instructs us that, in the prospect 
of our being occasionally obliged to accept of favours 
from very mean hands, we should never treat any person 
beneath us with disrespect—as, otherwise, with what 
grace can we accept of such a favour? On this point 1 
take the liberty to relate a simple anecdote, as told to 
me some years ago, in illustration of the subject of this 
essay, by the individual chiefly concerned—the wife of a 
shop-keeper in a country town in the north of Scotland. 

“In there lived a poor woman named Peggy 
Williamson, a kind of washerwoman, whom every body 
looked upon as a wretched creature. This despised and 
not very reputable person had a son, who, on one occa- 
sion, was taken up by the town-officers for some trifl- 
ing offence, and would have been thrown into pnson, if I 
bad not thought the case rather a hard one, and interceded 
with the magistrate in his behalf. Peggy, with all her 
faults, was not ungrateful; she came to me and said she 
never would forget my kindness. 

“ A long time after this, in consequence of a particu- 
lar calamity, my husband's affairs got into a very hope- 
less state. I was attending the shop one bleak No- 
vember day. Few customers were coming in, or likely 


to come in, and our prospects were gloomy and dull as 
\the atmosphere itself. 1 never, indeed, since we began 
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business, saw a day when things seemed less promising. 
The whole street—the whole town—appeared deserted- 
All was desolate, cold, and wintry ; and, with the dread 
of utter ruin impending over us, you may suppose that our 
spirits were not very good. Well, just while we were in 
this dolorous state, in came my old friend Peggy William- 
son, accompanied by a country girl, who, she said, wanted 
to provide herself with a number of our wares, being about 
to be married. This person expended six or eight pounds 
with us, and we could not help feeling it as akind of 
God-send. It was, however, the result of my having at 
one time done a just—for I can hardly call it a kind action, 
to a person whom the most of people despised. Peggy, 
who was not perhaps aware of the full extent to which we 
appreciated her good offices, told me very modestly, as 
she left the shop with her friend, that she was glad to have 
had it in her power to recommend any body to us for 
goods, ‘ as she never could forget my kindness to Tam,’ 
I thus satisfied myself, not only that an act of ordinary 
benevolence is likely to produce its reward where it is least 
expected, but that some good feeling may exist even in 
those characters, whom, on ordinary principles, we may be 
most inclined to despise.” 

Let us judge, then, or at leas let us always be inclined 


to judge, with tenderness, both of persons and of things, 


Let us not take our impressions of the characters of our 


fellow-creatures from the little obvious fault or foible 


which lies upon the surface, and affords, of course, the 


subject of largest discourse to the superficial; but, dashing 


aside the weeds which mantle the surface of the charac- 
ter, ascertain the extent and sweetness of the clear water 
beneath. It is of great importance to men, but especially 
to young men, to acquire a power of judging correctly 
and definitely of every thing. They must learn to es- 
timate every thing relatively, and not be prevented from 
allowing merit, even where it exists in the smallest 
quantities, by its being mingled with a larger propor- 
tion of less worthy qualities. We often find one kind 
of merit denied because it is not another. A man of un- 
tutored genius is sneered at because he wants learn- 
ing. A learned man is termed a stupid dunce or a pe- 
dant because he wants genius. The writer of an un- 
pretending narrative is described by some of his invidi- 
ous fellows as no Hume, or Gibbon, or Robertson. An 
industrious tradesman is ridiculed as a mere plodder; a 
farmer is laughed at because he is only acquainted with 
country affairs. Glasgow is condemned as deficient in 
the refined professional and literary classes of inhabitants, 
who reside in Edinburgh ; and Edinburgh is scouted for 
its being “ not at all a place of business.” These are vi- 
cious habits of thought and speech—if thought there can 
be in what argues a total absence of every thing like 
reason. 


JOCK O° THE HORN, 


Iw former times the beggars of Scotland seem to have 
held a far higher rank in society than the vulgar vagrants 
of the present day. Even at the close of the last cen- 
tury they were rather a ‘respectable sort of persons, and 
held in no little consideration among the country peo- 
ple; but still their estimation at that late period was 
nothing compared to their importance about a hundred 
years ago. Traditions exist of some who, at that time, 
exercised the high functions of occasional minstrels and 
envoys to great families, after the feudal custom of 
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seeping these officials in regular employment had ceased. 

Of the latter class there once arose a mighty hero, 
who was commonly known under the appellation of 
Jocx o’ Tux Honw. The range of his walk extended 
over the whole of the south of Scotland, and even so far 
as the frontiers of the Highlands, where he sometimes 


associated with the gatherers of black mail, and gave in- 


formation of the proper objects of attack, and subjects of 
exaction. He flourished during the period between the 
two rebellions, and died at an advanced age some years 
before the middle of the century. 

Jock was a tall and powerful man. He usually rode 
upon a small grey horse, and was equipped in most of 
the usual accoutrements of a complete cavalier. He 
did not wear a sword, it is true, but he certainly car- 
ried fully as good a weapon, in the snape ot a stout dag- 
ger, eighteen inches long, which was bound close to 
his body, under his clothes, by a broad leather belt. If 
he did not wear a gallant white plume on his hat, like 
what Sir Walter Scott has represented (in Rokeby) as 
the distinction of the Cavalier, he {sported a bonnet 
equally redoubtable, being formed of the dressed skin of 
the badger, which gave an air of indescribable wildness 
to a countenance in itself sufficiently fierce. Seated on 
his ambling palfrey, his proud, erect, and almost noble 
figure gave him all the appearance of a knight of ro- 


mance ; while the immense horn from which he derived | 


his title, slung below his right arm, at the same time 
communicated another and still more immediate idea of 
his pretentions to the character. On approaching the 
castles of his friends—he was too proud a beggar to en- 
ter a cottage—he rode briskly up to the gate, and blew 
a loud and sonorous blast upon his horn, by way of an- 
nouncing his arrival. His horse was then abandoned to 
the attention of the domestics, and himself ushered into 
the hall with great ceremony, as being a visitor of the 
utmost consequence. His news could be communicated 
to no one but the master of the house, or, in case of his 
absence, to the chief officer of the establishment at least. 
He always used terms of the most distant respect in ad- 
dressing his lordly host, and paid infinite attention to 
every requisite punctilio, when their meeting took place 
in the presence of the servants; but when his news or 
his messages were delivered in private, the utmost fami- 
liarity prevailed ; or Jock, if occasion required it, assum- 
ed the tone of a counsellor. In receiving the hospitalities 
of the castle, and giving his news in exchange, he rather 
seemed to consider himself the obliging than the obliged 
party. He sat stiff and pompous upon his chair, giving 
forth intelligence of the most varied description,—while 
numerous attendants listened around,—to all appearance 
as important a personage as the baron whom he addressed. 
His information embraced a variety of topics ; the recent 
transactions upon the Highland line ; the deaths or mar- 
riages of the Scottish nobility, and the fetes thereupon, 
in which he had mingled; the principal affairs going on 
abroad, or in the British Cabinet ; the exploits of the 
Ayrshire smugglers; together with an immense miscel- 
ianeous budget, resembling in its nature that species of 
news which afterwards passed in the papers under the 
genera} ttle ot * Scottish Intelligence.” 

In another capacity he was wont to assume a still 
higher tone. He was frequently employed by the tur- 
bulent gentry of the period, as a spy upon the actions 
of their rival neighbours, or as an ambassador sent to 
their friends. At that time the laws of Scotland were 
but weakly enforced, and the baronial rights of pit 
and gallows still existed, though not so often or so bar- 
barously acted upon’as formerly. The nobles were un- 
settled in their adherence to the government, and still 
retained many of the feudal enmities which had once 
filled Scotland with blood and rapine. Of course rebel- 
lion was a subject at all times in agitation; and plots 
were constantly forming, with views of vengeance upon 
their neighbours and of aggrandisement to themselves. 
Jock 0 the Horn was frequently employed by these as 
an emissary and spy. Sometimes he was deputed from 
the lowlands to the highlands, in order to sound the 
feelings of the gentry in that quarter, and again trans. 
mitted to the south with assurances of zeal and devo- 
tion in the favourite cause- At other times his errand 
was to take cognizance of the motions and force of the 
enemy, to get accurate intelligence of the most remark. 
able public proceedings in the country, and to receive 
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and convey letters and presents smuggled into the coast 
from a certain quarter abroad. It.will be perceived that 
he must have been a person of no little use at a time 
when newspapers were hardly known, and when a con- 
ventional system of conveying intelligence could scarce- 
ly be said to exist. 

Jock o’ the Horn was altogether quite a mysterious 
sort of being. His original was involved in the most 
impenetrable obscurity. Even the place of his nativity 
was unknown. All that could be discerned with any 
certainty was, that he must nave belonged to Ayrshire, 
as he spoke the dialect of that county, and seemed al- 
ways to have a greater attachment to it than to any 
other district. It was thought that he was the natural 
son of some nobleman in the county. Others were of 
opinion that he was a branch of some great cavalier fa- 
mily which had suffered among the civil broils of the 
preceding century. Certain it is that he was poor enough 
to substantiate either of the theories. Though he some- 
times received considerable guerdons for his services, and 
no little occasional charity, he never hoarded money, 
but, on the contrary, spent it merrily, and kept himself 
in good case. 

It appeared from his conversation that he was far tra- 
velled. He was perfectly intimate With the northern 
parts of France, with the Netherlands, and with Hol- 
land. He seemed to have made French manners his 
study, and many of his “ queerest stories” turned upon 
that subject. ‘The intercourse, however, which he ap- 
peared to have had with France, was common at that 
time to many of the vagrants of Scotland, of whom 
there were few who had not seen several foreign coun- 
tries, and spoke their various languages. Jock o’ the 
Horn entertained a sincere hatred and contempt of the 
Dutch, whose habits were so much at variance with his 
own. 

Jock was a bold intrepid man, and in his time had en- 
gaged in many desperate enterprises. In particular, he 
had once, with some followers, gained a complete victory 
over a band of gipsies, who were approaching to cross a 
small river in Galloway. He planted his party in am- 
bush by the side of the way, and kept quiet till the half 
of the enemy had passed the ford, when, like Wallace at 
the Bridge of Stirling, he rushed out with his band and 
attacked the remainder. Some dreadful blows were 
given and many severe wounds inflicted on both sides ; 
but no lives were lost. Whenever this affair was men- 
tioned in Jock’s presence he did not say much himself, 
but looked with a triumphant smile, as much as to say 
that he did not like to boast of his exploits, but he was 
conscious of having done something in his day. 

The next most remarkable Ayrshire beggar after 
Jock o’ THE Horn, was one of a less chivalrous but 
equally interesting character, named Brown, 
and commonly known under the name of Cabbage Charlie. 
This man was so noted for cunning, dexterity and en- 
terprise, that it is probable he was of gipsy extraction ; 
at least it may be said that he exhibited many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of that race. 

The era of Cabbage Charlie was some years later than 
that of Jock o° the Horn. He flourished during the pe- 
riod between the Rebellion of 1745 and the year 1770, 
about which year he was gathered to his fathers. 

The most ludicrous peculiarity attending this man 
was the great propensity he displayed fer speculation 
and adventure. He indeed appeared to be gifted with 
what may be called a great mercantile genius; and if 
he had been born amidst a more commercial people, and 
under different circumstances, it is by no means hypo. 
thetical to suppose that he might have “ strutted in a 
bank, and clerkit his cash-account,” or “led a market,” 
or moved an exchange at a nod, with the best of them. 
As it was, he certainly did more in his way than could 
have been expected. Not content with his own simple 
exertions, he kept a numerous band of beggars in pay, 
who went abroad as his servants throughout the county, 
and who, on coming back to the appointed rendezvous at 
the end of the week, gave up all the proceeds of their 
industry to him, and received a certain allowance, pre- 


. viously agreed upon, amounting to from ten to fifteen 


shillings per week. By a talent that might not have 
disgraced more celebrated names, he contrived to orga- 
nize and reduce to a perfect system what would appear 


= 

almost impracticable, considering the habits of those 
with whom he had te deal: He ever foypd means oj 
detecting the smallest dishonesty on the part of his men ; 
and he acquired such a strange influence over them, 
that they durst make no remonstrances against the se. 
verity of his rules, nor complain of the penalties and 
taxes to which he sometimes subjected them. Indeed 
he was a perfect autocrat among them. 

The principles of the system which gave him this ab. 
solute command, and induced them to pay implicit obe. 
dience, were founded upon a few well-known data, com. 
pletely calculated to produce non-resistance. ~ 

In the first place, the persons whom he employed 
could make more of their labours by entering his ser. 
vice, than by going upon their own bottom ; for it muse 
be understood that the alms given by the country 
people to the poor consisted chiefly of meal; and, as 
none would take such an article off their hands, except 
the humblest class of cottagers, who gave them only 
half price for it, they would have suffered a very coz. 
siderable loss, had not their master found out an expe 
dient by which he got almost market price, and by 
which he could afford to allow them greater wages tn 
money than they of themselves could have gained by 
disposing of their own individual collections. Charlie's 
method of selling his meal was to collect and mix the 
whole contributions of his men, and to make it up into 
loads and bolls for the regular market. It thus escaped 
the hateful imputation of being “‘ beggars’ meal,”’ a thing 
generally abhorred, and only bought, as we have said, by 
the very poorest people. 

At seed-time, too, when alms were frequently given 
in the shape of corn, Charlie found a method of selling 
the stock, more profitable to all parties, by disposing of 
it in bolls to stablers, &c. ; a method more profitable, we 
say, than if his men had gone with it in smaller quanti- 
ties to ostlers, when, though it might not be objected to 
on the same pleas of delicacy which lessened the value 
of their meal, they would have been obliged to be con- 
tent with a diminished price, and at the same time 
would have been led into treating the ostler and his in- 
satiable myrmidons with as much as they could drink. 

In every respect, indeed, did Charlie’s deputies find 
it their interest to keep on good terms with him. After 
they had once enlisted under his banner, he had them 
completely in his power. If they misbehaved, or grew 
lazy, or became inattentive to business, he had it in his 
power to discharge them ; and if they were discharged 
from Charlie’s employ, there was no more good to be 
expected of them in this world. They in a manner lost 
caste,—they forfeited the esteem of the country !—He 
contrived to undermine their exertions on all hands,— 
he circulated evil reports concerning them,—he preju- 
diced the minds of the country people against their ne- 
cessities and pretensions to charity ;—in short, he ruined 
their character! They either wandered about like ghosts, 
despised and unassisted ; or they had to leave the coum 
ty and seek for better success in a district beyond the 
reach of Charlie. 

Upon the principle which awards such severe punish- 
ment to mutineers at sea, he was at all times inexo 
rable in punishing them if they grumbled at the extent 
of his profits or the scantiness of the allowance he made 

them. In such cases, a severe fine at least was inevit- 
able ; and if the offence was attended with heinous cir- 
‘umstances, so as to exasperate his temper, he discarded 
them entirely from his employ. He was always very 
relentless, too, in discharging any one that attempted 
to get an increase of wages without leaving it to himself 
alone to settle the modicum of promotion. It is said 
that he once scored off about ten or a dozen hands, on 
hearing that a conspiracy had been entered into by @ 
number of his band to get an addition to their wages by 
a general strike ! 

Nevertheless, like many other despots when they get 
their own way, Charlie was, when not fretted by oppo- 
sition or misfortune, a kind and generous master. He 
seldom if ever failed, on settling accounts with his men 
on Saturday night, to treat them, “ brats and callets, and 
all,” to such 2 scene of festivity as that described in the 
inimitable ** Jolly Beggars.” Some of them, too, were 
allowed such wages as, considering their rank in life and 
little necessity of expenditure, were certainly respect 
able. An industrious single man, with a good faculty of 
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yvoaning, had perhaps ten shillings a week ; if blind, he 
wes worth half a crown more. One with a wife that 
sould tell fortunes was worth thirteen or fourteen shil- 
sings ; if with eight or nine children, they were no bad 
oargain ata pound. A shrivelled wretch who could ex- 
nibit a good running ulcer in his Jeg, or shake a well 
séorched arm in the eyes of the charitable, was in him- 
self worth almost as much as a whole man with ten chil- 
iten; but the detruncated sailor who had neither arms 
aor legs, and who yet could sing one of those melancholy 
sea songs, the cadence of which resembles nothing so 
much as the wind whistling through the shrouds—whose 
rude but pathetic strains of 
“* Willian Glen was our captain’s name,” 
or, 
** I am a poor sailor, 
* And far from my home!” 
while they melted the hearts of the rustics, could elicit 
showers of sympathy in the substantial shape of half- 
pence,—such a beggar, I say, was invaluable,—his de- 
serts could scarcely be stated—he was worth his weight 
in oatmeal every Saturday night ! 


BRAZIL. 

Brazit is very singularly circumstanced among the 
nations of the American continent. It is the only state 
which has not adopted the republican form of govern- 
ment ; and it appears that, in not adopting it, the people 
have been benefited. By this circumstance, mainly, the 
country has been saved from many of the evil consequen- 
e¢s to be apprehended from a sudden and violent change 
n the character of its institutions. 

The history of Brazil, previously to the revolution in 
1808, caused by the removal of the royal court from Por- 
tugal to America, is almost nothing. ‘This country, the 
most extensive in South America, and comprehending 
the richest portion of that peninsula, while it was held 
by the mother country, was governed according to such 
arigid and narrow system of colonial policy, that, even in 
Portugal itself, little was known as to its internal wealth 
or management. It is a curious fact, as stated by Dr 
Walsh, that the Brazilian writers who lately published 

history of their country, were chiefly indebted to our 
countryman Southey’s History of Brazil for their mate- 
rials. So narrow and short-sighted was the policy of the 
government, that an intelligent stranger was enabled to 
glean more information relative to it than a native was 
permitted to gather from the legitimate sources of in- 
auiry. Hence it was, that a nation so extensive that a 
year is required for corresponding between its remotest 
province and the capital, remained for centuries scarcel 
examined, scarcely cultivated, scarcely peopled—a bla 
in feography, and a blot upon its parent country. 

irly in January 1808, an account was received at Rio 
Janeiro, that the combined French and Spanish armies 
were entering Portugal, and that, in consequence, the 
Prince-Regent, afterwards king, had embarked with all 
the royal family for Brazil. “ ‘This news excited an ex- 
traordinary mixture of sorrow and joy ; sorrow that such 
calamities should overwhelm the mother country, to 
which the good people of Brazil were still fondly attach- 
ed, and joy that an august monarch, of whom they enter- 
tained the most exalted end extravagant notions, should 
condescend to visit their humble country, and take up 
his residence there,” 

The first acts of the-sovereign on his arrival confirm- 
ed the sanguine anticipations of his subjects. A- royal 
charter was issued, abolishing the old exclusive system, 
and granting to the people of Brazil the freedom of com- 
merce with all friendly nations. This edict, a Brazilian 
writer justly says, ought to be written in letters of gold. 

Among the other benefits conferred on the country by 
the arrival of the court, was the influx of Portuguese of 
intelligence and rank; and the establishment of foreign 
mercantile houses, of which the English were the earli- 
est. Next to opening the ports to foreign enterprise, 
was the encouragement of it among the natives of all 

who by a royal decree were for the first time 
permitted the free exercise of every hind of industry. 

At the same time was introduced that mighty engine 
of cme and power—a printing press. For ees 
centuries this simple apparatus had been inhibited in 
Brazil, and it was not till the year 1808 that this 4 
country was permitted to print even the leaf of a book. 
The estimation in which this royal gift was held by those 
for whose benefit it was intended, may be estimated from 

the fact, that in the city of Rio Janeiro alone there are 
now thirteen periodicals published, and universally cir- 
culated and read. 

Other improvements followed in rapid succession. A 
national bank was opened ; a school of anatomy and me- 
dicine was founded, vaccination was introduced; roads 
were cut into the interior, attempts made to settle the 
native Indians, and several regulations promulgated for 
bettering the condition of the negro slaves. 

The natural effect of all these measures was the sin 
sarly rapid improvement of the people. united with a 
Strong feeling of personal attachment to the person of 
the sovereign from whose voluntary impulses they ema- 


ated. In the year 1815 the Prince | 
-he title ss of Brazil. The effect of this change 
upon the B: ians, though but that of a name, was 
electric. It was felt and expressed by a spontaneous il- 
lumination all over the country ; to use the inffated ex- 
pression of one of their writers, “ from the Amazon to 
the River of Plata was one continued blaze.” 

But the king of the new-formed sovereignty did not pos- 
sess the qualities necessary to secure the sentiments of at- 
tachment and respect which these acts had justly acquir- 
ed for him. No nation was ever more indebted to a sove- 
reign than the Brazilians to him, for the wise, beneficent 
and liberal decrees which marked the first years of his 
transatlantic residence. He gradually laid the founda- 
tion of that independence which they now enjoy, and 
fitted them for it by a succession of acts tending to im- 
prove and enrich the country, and to enlighten the people. 
But he was altogether unfitted, from the timidity of his 
character, and the irresolution of his measures, to direct 
the spirit of independence, when once excited. Control- 
led or influenced by those about him, who thought only 
of making new arrangements subservient to their own 
selfish interests, the execution of those salutarv measures 
was thwarted or impeded by the functionaries to whom 
the execution of the details was necessarily intrusted ; 
negligence, corruption, and venality gradually crept into 
all the departments of government, and more particular- 
ly into the administration of justice, a de 


and prosperity of the — 

While the feelings of veneration to the sov first 
excited by his arrival, and subsequently heightened by 
the enlightened policy of his measures, were gradual- 
ly wearing away, in consequence of his own personal 
weakness of character, and the vices of his dependents, 
those of attachment to the new constitution, which 
secured to the people a share in the legislature, were 
proportionably augmented. It was generally, and uot 
illogically, argued, that the advantages derived from the 
revolution were due to the new tions, which admit- 
ted the intellectual portion of the nation to a due share 
of that influence from which it had hitherto been ex- 
cluded with so much jealousy, and that the practical 
defects under which every department laboured were at- 
tributable tothe undue or overpowering influence of ill- 
directed uthority. The natural result was an 
increased attathment to the democratical institutions, 
influenced also in no small degree by the example of 
the pure republics which were springing up on every 
side around them. ‘The conflict of opinion broke out 
in some instances in insurrection; but those insurrec. 
tions were formidable neither for the numbers engag- 
ed nor for the length of their existence; they were 
easily and quickly suppressed, with little loss of life in 
the field, and still less on the scaffold. ‘The country 
was then tranquillized; foreign intellect and capital 
poured in ; its amazing natural resources were developed ; 
the national institutions became consolidated ; the title 
of government has experienced a nominal change from 
that of a kingdom toa monarchy; and to Don Joas some 
years ago succeeded his son Don Pedro, who, again, has 
been obliged to abdicate in favour of his son Don Pedro II. 
as yeta mere child. The country, however, though torn 
considerably by domestic factions, is likely to continue 
under its present constitution, the condition of the 
neighbouring republics being by no means such as to in 
vite to a change.—Condensed from Dr Walsh's Notices of 
Brazil, 2 vols. 8v0, 1830. 


PERSONAL SECURITY DURING A THUNDER 
STO 


athe 


“ With respect to protection in the storm, it may be 
remarked, that when exposed in the open country, we 
must avoid seeking shelter under a tree, or by the well 
of any building; and, agreeably to the numerous obser- 
vations we have made, such trees as are isolated, or stand 
apart—for instance those in the middle of a field—are 
more likely to be struck by the lightning than such as 
form part of the group of a clump or forest ; streamlets, 
rivers, ponds, or other collections of water, are danger- 
ous, and may determine the lightning, which would find 
a superior conductor in the vertical human frame, and 
its circulating fluids ; we must therefore retire from their 
banks. If the crash succeed the lightning with no sensi- 
ble interval of time, we are exposed to the most immi- 
nent and immediate danger, and our obvious and best 
security is to throw ourselves down upon the ground, 
and maintain a horizontal position: being thoroughly 
wet will add to our safety; and if we can bey 
eighteen to twenty between the flash and succeedin 
peal, we are tolerably secure. It has been poor, 
that electricity moves with a velocity more retarded than 
light, and its movement 1s estimated at 1950 feet in a 
second of time: this being the case, we must deduct the 
movement of sound per second from the sum in question, 
which is 1142 feet; the remainder multiplied by the 
number of seconds between the flash and the pea! will 
determine the distance from the observer. Let us sup- 


$08 x 5 = 4040 feet distance. The noise of the thunder 
is an announcement that the danger is over « The um- 
brella should never be used in a thunder-storm. When 


| in the house we must not approach the fire place, for the 
chimney ied with carbonaceous matter forms a toler. 


Regent assumeu |’ 


ment the |} 
purity of which is, above all, essential to the well-being | 


pose the interval is five seconds; then 1950—1142 = | 


ably good conductor. Last season a cot was read- 
ing by the fire, the poker was inclined on the grate, and 
a was sleeping in contact with it: the dog alone was 
killed by the lightning, that descended by the chimney, 
and was conducted to the earth by the poker, while the 
man escaped, having received only an electric shock. 
In like manner the bell-pull must be avoided if attached 
by metallic wire, for the lightning has frequently entered 
a house, pervaded the bell wire, and, finding no escape 
to the earth, has exploded here, burst th the win- 
dow, and shattered a tree in the en. In like man- 
ner all metallic objects whatever are to be diligently 
and studiously avoided, even gilded mirrors and picture 
frames. We have lately been astonished to remark, in 
an instance where the lightning entered a building, the 
very extraordinary avidity with which it seemed to have 
run about, as it were in quest of some medium of escape 
from the premises ; the very nails in the floor were at. 
tacked, as well as those which had attached the laths to 
the ceiling and partition, the hinge of the door, and even 
a nail which fastened the head of a spade to its shaft 


. was wrenched out and imbedded in the wall ;.it appear- 
' ed, indeed, to have ramified like ‘ wild fire,’ and attack. 


ed every thing in the shape of metallic matter, with a 
fierceness quite surprising.”—Murray’s <Atmospherical 
Electricity, 1832. 


LARRY M‘FARLAND. 


We extract from “ Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry,” a work of remarkable talent, published two 
years in Dublin, the following most graphic account 
of an Irish household, in a state of decay through im- 
providence. The story, which unfortunately has a his- 
torical as well as poetical merit, is supposed to be told 
by a gossip at the hero’s wake :— 

They were, indeed, the best natured couple in Eu- 
rope ; they would lend you a spade or a hook in potato time 
ar harvest, out of pure kindness, though their own corn 
that was drop-ripe should be uncut, or their potatoes 
that were a tramping every day with their own cows, or 
those of their neighbours, should be undug—all for fraid 
of being thought unneighbourly. In this way they went 
on for some years, not altogether so bad but that they 
were able just to keep the house over their heads. They 
had a small family of three children on their hands, and 
every likelihood of having enough of them. Whenever 
they got a young one christened, they’d be sure to have 
a mt lot of the neighbours at it—and surely some of 
the young ladies, or Master George, or John, or Frede- 
rick, from the big house, should stand gossip, and have 
the child called after them. Then they should have tay 
enough to sarve them, and loaf-bread and punch; and 
though Larry should sell a sack of seed oats or seed po- 
tatoes for to get it, no doubt but there should be a bottle 
of wine to thrate the young ladies or jintlemen. When 
their children grew up, little care was taken of them, 
bekase their paarents minded other people's business 
more nor their own. They were always in the greatest 
poverty and distress, bekase Larry would be killing time 
about the squire’s, or doing some handy job for a neigh. 
bour, who could get no other man to do it. They now 
fell behind entirely in the rint, and Larry got many 
hints from the squire, that if he didn’t pay more attention 
to his business, he must look after his arrears, or as much 
of it as he could make up from the cattle and the crop. 
Larry promised well as far as words went, and no doubt 
hoped to be able to perfurm; but he hadn't steadiness 
to go through with a thing. Truth’s best; you see, 
both himself and his wife neglected their business in 
the beginning, so that every thing went at sixes and 
sevens. They then found themselves uncomfortable 
at their own hearth, and had no heart to labour; sé 
that what would make a careful person work ther 
fingers to the stumps to get out of poverty, only pre- 
vented them from working at all, or druv them to work 
for those that had more comfort, and could give them 
a better male’s mate. Their timpers soon began te 

t sour: Larry thought, bekase Sally wasn’t as care- 
fal as she ought to be, that if he had taken any other 
young woman to his wife, he wouldn't be as he was; she 
thought the very same thing of Larry. ‘“ If he was like 
another,” she would say to his brother, “* that would be 
up airly and late at his own business, I would have spirits 
to work, by rason it would cheer my heart to see our little 
farm looking as warm and comfortable as another's ; but, 
fareer gairh, that’s not the case, nor likely to be so, for 
he spinds his time from one place to another, working 
for them that laughs at him for his pains; but he'd ra- 
ther go to his neck in wather than lay down a hand ‘or 
himself, except when he can’t help it.” Larry, again, 
had his complaint—* Sally’s a lazy trollop,” he would say 
to his brother's wife, “ that never does one hand's tum 
that she can help, but sits over the fire from morni 
till night, making birds’ nests in the ashes with her yel. 
low heels, or going about from one neighbour's house te 
another, gostering and palavering about vhat doesn't 
consarn her, instead of minding the house. How can I 
have heart to work, when I come in, expecting to find my 
dinner boiled, but, instead of that, get her sitting on her 
hunkers on the hearth-stone, blowing at two or three 
green sticks with her apron, the pot hanging on the 
crook, without even the white horses on it. She never 

uts a stitch in my clothes, nor in the children’s, nor ia 
er own, but lets them all go to rags at once—the de 
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+ OF lout kind of man, and, for the 
that I had married a sober girl that wasn’t fond to thew 
iress and dancing. If she was a good sarvant it was only |the world, without house or shelter, bit or sup. Larry, 
ekase she liked to have a good name; for when she got |too, had been, and still was, to do ont 
a house and place of her own,,see how she turned out.’ nice jobs for him, and would resave no payment, that 
From less to more, they went on sq and of cow from him, 
one th prevent him from raising a bit of oats or a plat of 
aut potatoes every year out of the farm. The farm itself 

elf crying up to Tom Hance’s or some neigh-}was all run to waste by this time, and had a miser- 
bour's house, tc sit down and give a history of the ruc-|able look about it. Sometimes you might see a piece ot 
tion that he and she had on the head of some thrifle or a field that had been ploughed, all overgrown wi — 
another that wasn’t worth naming. Their childher were be any thing. 
shows, running about without a: stitch upon them, | The slaps were all broken down, or had only a piece of 
except ould cuats that some of the sarvants from the an ould beam or a thorn bush 1 across, to keep the 
big-house would throw them. Im :hese they'd go sailing fcattle out of them. His bit of corn was all eat away 
about, with the long skirts 02 the ground behind and cropped here and there by the cows, and his pota- 
them; and sometimes himself would be mane toes rooted up by the pigs. garden, indeed, had a 
enough to take the coat from the goorson, and ware it him. few cabbages, and a ridge of airly potatoes; but these 


self, ;As for giving them any schooling, it was what 
they never thought of; but even if they were inclined 
to it, there was no school in the neighbourhood to send 
them to. It is a true saying, that as the ould cock crows, 
the young one larns; this was true here, for the 
r Hough one another like so many divils, and 
rojans—for Larry, along with every thing 
else, when he was a Brine-oge, t t it was a manly 
thing to be a great swearer; and childher, when 
they got able to swear, warn’t worse nor their father 
At first, when any of the little souls would thry at an 
oath, Larry would break his heart laughing at them ; 
and so, from one pany Ba another, they got quite har- 
dened in it, without being any way checked in wicked- 
ness. Things at last drew on toa 
ry and Sally were now as as Dives and Lazarus, 
and their childher the same. It was no strange sight, in 
summer, to see the young ones marching about the street 
as bare as my hand, with scarce a blessed stitch upon 
them that ever was seen, they dirt and ashes to the 
eyes, waddling after their uncle Tom’s geese and ducks 
rough the green dub of rotten water that lay before 
their own door, just beside the dunghill; or the bigger 
ones running after the squire’s cars, when bringing home 
the corn or the hay, waiting to get a ride quite Eieee- 
ers would go back with the empty cars. 

Larry and Sally would never be let into the squire’s 
kitchen now, to ate, or drink, or spend an evening with 
the sarvants ; he might ge out and in to his male’s mate 
along with the rest of the labourers, but there was no 
welcome for him. Sally would go down with her jug to 
get some buttermilk, and would have to stand among a 
set of beggars and cotters, she as ragged and as poor a: 
any of them, for she wouldn't be let into the kitchen till 
her turn came, no more nor another; for the sarvants 
would turn up their noses with the greatest disdain pos- 
sible at them both. It was hard to tell whether the in- 
side or the outside of their house was worse ; within, it 
would almost turn your stomach to look at it—the flure 
was all dirt, four how could it be any other way, when, at 
the end of every male, the schrahag would be emptied 
down on it, and the pigs that were whining and grunt- 
ing about the door would brake in to the hape of praty 
skims that Sally would there throw down for them. You 
might reel Larry’s shirt, or make a surveyor’s chain of 
it; for bad cess to me, but, I believe, it wovid reach 
from this to the rath. The blanket was in tatters. 
and, like the shirt, would go round the house: their 
straw beds were stocked with the black militia—the 
childhers’ heads were garrisoned with Scotch greys, and 
their heels and heads ornamented with all description o! 
kibes. ‘There war only two stools in all the house, and 
a hassock of straw for the young child; and one of the 
stools wanted a leg, so that it was dangerous for a stran 

to sit down upon it, except he knew of this failing. 
The flure was worn into holes, that were mostly 
filled with slop, where the childher used to dabble about 
and amuse themselves by sailing egg-shells upon them. 
with bits of boiled praties in them, by way of a little 
faste. The dresser was as black as dirt could make it. 
and had on it only two or three wooden dishes clasped 
with tin, and noggins without hoops, a beetle, and some 
crockery. There was an ould chest to hould their meal 
but it wanted the hinges ; and the childher, when they’d 
the mother out, would mix a sup of male and euthn 
n a noggin, and stuff themselves with it, raw and all 
for they were almost starved. Then, as the byre ha¢ 
never been kept in repair, the roof fell in, and the cow 
and pig had to stand in one end of the dwelling-house 
Thea, if a wet day would come, there wasn’t a spot you 
could stand in for down-rain; and, wet or dry, Sally. 
Larry, and the childher, were spotted like trouts with th: 
soot-drops, made by the damp of the roof and the smoke 
The house on the outside was all in of black dirt. 
where the thatch had rotted, or covered over with chicker 
weed or blind oats; but in the middle of all this misery 
suey’d a horse-shoe nailed over the door for luck 
You know, that in telling this story, I needn’t mintion 
every thing as it just happened, laying down year afte: 
year, or day and date; so you may suppose, as I go on. 
that all this went forward in the coorse of time..QThey 
didn’t pet bad of a sudden, but by degrees, neglecting 
one thing after another, until they found themselves in 
the state I’m relating to .you—then struggling anc 
struggling, but never taking the right way to mend. 
But where's the use in saying much more about it ?— 
things couldn't stand, they were terribly in arrears 


state entirely. Lar- 
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were so chocked with bur-docks nettles, that you 
could hardly see them. I tould you before that they 
led the divil’s life, and that was nothing but God’ 
truth ; and, according as they got into ter poverty 
it was worse. A day couldn’t pass without a fight; { 
they'd be at their breakfast, maybe he’d make a potatc 
hop off of her skull, and she'd give him the contents of her 
noggin of buttermilk about the eyes; then he'd flake 
‘ver, and the childher would be in an uproar, crying out. 
*Oh, daddy, daddy, don’t kill m mammy !” When 
this would be over, he’d get with himself to de 
something for the squire, and would sing and laugh sc 
man alive ; so he was, until n ing his business. 
and minding ond 
CLIMATE OF THE CANADAS. 
Tue winds, both in Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, are the north-east, north-west, and south-west 
which all have a considerable influence on the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere and the state of the weather. The 
south-west wind is the most prevalent, but it is generally 
moderate, and accompanied by clear skies ; and the north- 
east and easterly winds usually bring with them conti- 
nued rain in summer, and snow in winter ; the north-west 
is remarkable for its dryness and clasticity, and, from its 
gathering an intense degree of frigor, as it sweeps over 
the frozen plains and ice-bound hills in that quarter of the 
continent, invariably brings with it a perceptible degree 
of cold. Winds from due north, south, or west, are not 
frequent. At Quebec, the direction of the wind often 
changes with the tide, which is felt for nearly sixty miles 
hi up the stream of the St Lawrence. 

The azure of Canadian skies is beautifully rent 
and pure, and the starry constellations are remarkably 
luminous and bright. ‘The northern region of the heavens 
is very frequently glowing with the vivid coruscations 
of the evanescent aurora borealis, whose vertical irradia- 
tions are often of sufficient brilliancy to dispel the dark- 
er shades of night. This aerial phenomenon is some- 
times so beautiful and sublime at Quebec, that it not 
unfrequently attracts considerable crowds on the ram- 
parts and elevated public walks, tofadmire its waving 
and shooting splendours. 

Fogs are almost unknown in Canada, but the morning 
dew sometimes rises in a light vapoury cloud, which is 
almost suddenly dispelled by the first solar rays that gild 
the horizon. 

In summer, the electric phenomena of the atmosphere, 
as displayed in the vividness of lightning and the burst of 
loud thunders, are sometimes appalling in the extreme, 
and have, in numerous instances, been attended with 
very serious consequences, ‘The destruction of exten- 
sive barns and hay stacks, and in several cases the loss 
of human life, are among the disasters that on some oc- 
casions result from the violence of thunder-sturms in 
Canada, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Quebec, 
where it is probable the electric matter is more power- 
fully attracted by the elevation of the mountains and 
the magnetic properties it is likely they possess. 

In point of salubrity, no climate in the world can per- 
haps be found to exceed that of Canada, which is not 
only a stranger naturally to contagious disorders, or fatai 
epidemics, but extremely conducive to longevity. In 

early periods of the settlement of the upper province 
the fever and ague were indeed very prevalent; but as 
the cause of this local affection was gradually removed 
by the draining of marshes in the progress of cultivation, 
it has almost entirely disappeared. It is impossible, 
however, to on all occasions against the introduc- 
tion of infectious diseases into the towns ; and we there- 
fore find that malignant fevers have, in some cases, crept 
into hospitals ; but these cannot affect the general charac- 


ter of the climate, and the healthfulness and invigorat- 


ng elasticity of the atmosphere.—Macgregor’s British 


EXPLANATION OF THE STOCKS. 
TueEnrx are few of conversation more fre. 
quently introd and, at the same time, less ly 
understood, than that of the Public Funds, I know 


few subjects on which the uninstructed can derive 80} pilig 
little information from books. I am certain, therefore, 


these not the least respectable of my readers, if I cay 


throw so much light upon the subject as may enable them 
to understand oe pres of the as given in the 
public papers. 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark, that in every 
war in which ner has been engaged since the 
Revolution, the amount of the annual taxes has been 
found ee es to defray the expenses of government. 
To supply 
recourse to 


these individuals a security for the pay. 
ment of a certain annual interest. To explain the nas 


Suppose, then, that L.100 is the sum which Foray a 
ers to lend 

that sum at an intercst of 5 per cent. On paying down 
the money, the lender receives a bill, bond, or acknow. 
mt, for the amount; by which acknowledgment 

he is entitled to draw yearly from the public revenue £6 
of interest, but on the express condition that he is not 
to demand repayment of the principal, or sum legt, un. 
less government is willing to repay il. The person who 
thus possesses the bill or acknowledgment is said to be 
a holder of L..100 of 5 per cent. stock, and the money lent 
upon that bill constitutes a part of what is called the 
national debt, because it is in fact borrowed by the nation, 
and the interest is paid out of the taxes. It is obvious, 
however, that few persons would be disposed to lend 
money on the eondition of never being allowed to demand 
repayment, even though they were quite certain of re. 
ceiving annual interest, and of transmitting the right to 
that interest to their posterity. To remedy this incone 
venience, therefore, the lender who wishes to employ the 
sum which he lent to government in any other way, 
though he cannot directly demand repayment, is at 
liberty to sell his bill to any body who will purchase it, 
and for any sum that another may be willing to pay for 
it. In doing so, he merely sells to a second person the 
ight which he himself possessed to the annual interest 
of L.5, and that second person is of course at liberty to 
dispose of his right to another in the same way This 
transaction, in general, is called a transfer of stock ; and 
in the particular case which I have supposed, the one is 
said to sell, and the other to buy, a L.100 of 5 per cent. 
stock. If 5 per cent. be considered as a fair and equita- 
ble interest for money lent, it is obvious that such a bill 
as I have now been speaking of, or, in other words, that 
L.100 of 5 per cent. stock, is just worth L.100 sterling. 
It is possible, however, that in certain circumstances, the 
holder of that bill may receive more or be obliged to 
take less for it than L.100. If two or three individuals, 
for example, have each a sum of money which they are 
anxious to lay out at interest, but find it difficult to do 
so, a competition will naturally take place among them 
to become the purchaser of the bill in question, which 
will always secure to the holder L.5 of yearly interest. 
The possessor of the bill will of course take advantage of 
this competition, and raise his price, say to L.105. ‘The 
purchaser, therefore, pays L.105 for L.100 of 5 percent. 
stock, or he lays out his money at an interest of L.5 for 
every L.105, which is at the rate of something more than 
4} percent. If, on the other hand, however, the = 
sessor of the bill or stock is anxious to dispose of it, while 
few are willing to buy it, he will be forced to offer it for 
less than L.100, say L.95. The purchaser, in this case, 
ys L.95 for L.100 of 5 per cent. stock, or he lays out 
is money at an interest of L.5 for every L.95, which is 
at the rate of something more than 5} percent. For 
simplicity of illustration, I have sup that L.100 is 
the sum borrowed by government, ana tnat of course 
there is just one bill to be disposed of, or transferred by 
the lender. If it be su however, as is really the 
fact, that the loans generally amount to several millions, 
the necessity which the lenders are under of selling their 
bills, or, in other words, transferring their stock, will be 
more apparent. The transaction between government 
and the lenders is precisely the same in the case of mil- 
lions as in that of a hundred; and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, again to illustrate the general principle of that 
transaction. It is evident, however, that even the most 
opulent merchants, who are generally the lenders, cannot 
be supposed to have such a command of money as to be 
able to advance ten or twelve millions to government at 
once *+When they contract for a loan, therefore—that 
is, when they agree to lend to government the sum re- 


q ry generally pay the money by instalments, or 
partial pa: ts, at certain intervals, say one milliona 
month, till the whole is advanced. In the mean time 


that I will render a very acceptable 


service.to many, and 
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i hey sell or transfer the bills or securities which they and 
: ceceive from government, to those who may have money or 
to lay out at interest, and who of course will be disposed atr 
to purchase such bills, so that the sale of the bills of the but 
first instalment may enable them to pay the second. In tru 
7 this way, government securities or bills become articles dif 
| a eS eee of commerce, and their price is regulated, like that of exh 
any other article, according to the supply and demand au 
If we suppose, as before, that the contractors for the of | 
loan, that is, the original lenders, receive from govern- ] 
‘ | ment a L.100 bill for every L.100 sterling that the plc 
in. 
HW for more or less t . 100. the buyers are tea 
erous compared with the quantity of bills—that is, Pov 
Pe es |if there be a great number who are anxious to have ed 
i 
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to give, as was before sup L.105 for ev 
for though, by doing so, they will have only 44 per 
cent. for their money, 

they can draw for it in any other way, w 


would gain 5 per cent. upon the loan, or L.50,000 on the 
I, onthe other hand, however, com. 
paratively few persons are fou disposed to lay out 
{heir money at 5 per cent., the contractors may be 
obliged to offer their bills for less than 1.100, say, as 
before, L.95. In this case the contractors lose 5 per 
cent. on the loan, or L.50,000 on the whole ten millions. 
It is easy to see, from this view of the subject, how the 
price of stock is liable to fluctuation from accidental cir- 
cumstances. I shall not attempt to enumerate these ; 
but it may be worth while to point out how it is affected 
erally found to have uence in rai 
of in the thus of wat 
of stock is comparatively low, because, in 


produces new bills, 
of, or, in other words, 
be increased. 


sit, more vigorous exertions on the part of govern- 
pn in both which cases, new loans may be necessary, 
aad consequently a new supply of bills will be thrown 
into the money market. On the other hand, should the 
intelligence be favourable, the price of stock will rise, 
because the prospect of a successful termination of the 
war renders it probable that there will be no new loan, and 
consequently no new supply of stock. It is this varia- 
tion in the price of stock that gives room for the nefari- 
ous practice of stock-jobbing. ‘That practice consists in 
raising and circulating reports calculated to raise or de- 
press the price of stock, according to the particular views 
of the individual. 1f he wishes, for example, to sell his 
stock or bills, he endeavours to propagate some report or 
other favourable to the issue of the war, and the esta- 
blishment of 
of stock; and if he wishes to buy, he propagates reports 
ofa contrary tendency. It is painful to think that this 
abominable system is sometimes carried on by men whose 
rank and station in society, to say nothing of the obliga- 
tion of morality and — might be expected to place 
them far above any such di lacts; but, in general, 
T believe it is confined to men of desperate fortune and 
little character, who subsist by a species of gambling, to 
which the finance system of this country has opened a 
wide and extensive field .I allude to those men who 
make a practice of buying and selling stock, without ac- 
tually possessing any ; and whose transactions, therefore, 
are nothing more than wagers about the price of stock on 
acertain day. To explain the nature of the transaction 
by an example, I shall suppose that A sells to B a go- 
vernment bill of L.100, or L.100 of 5 per cent. stock, 
to be delivered on a certain future day, and that the 
price is fixed at L.102. If, when the day arrives, the 
price of stock shall have fallen to L.100, A would be able 
to ager = bill in question for L.100, while, in con- 
sequence is bargain, B would be obliged to him 
L.102 for it, so thet A would gain L.2. If, eter, 
stock had risen to L.104, B weil still be obliged to give 
only L102, so that A would lose L.2; but instead of 
actually buying and selling the stock, the in is ge- 
nerally implemented by A paying to B, or receiving 
from him, the L.2, or whatever may be the sum of loss 
@ gain. In such a case as this, it is obviously A’s inte- 
Fest that the price of stock should fall, and as obviously 
B’s interest that it should rise, between the day of the 
rs. pm and that of settling; and hence the temptation 

out to both to circulate reports favourable to their 
own particular views B, or the buyer, is usually de- 


nominated a Bull, as expressive of his desire to toss up ; | 


and A, or seller, a Bear, from his wish to trample upon, 
tread down. The law, of course, does not i 

transaction which proceeds on a principle of gambling 
but a sense of honour, or, what is ps nearer the 
‘uth, self-interest, generally secures the payment of the 
difference, as the person who refuses to pay his loss is 
exhibited in the Stock Exchange under the designation of 
a lame duck, a disgrace which is considered as the sentence 
of banishment from that scene of bustle and business. 

T have, in the preceding remarks, for the sake of sim. 
Dlicity, represented the transfer of stock as carried on 
‘0 & way somewhat different from that in which it is 
really conducted. I have considered the securities which 
vovernment gives to those from whom money is borrow. 
€d as consisting of bills and these bills as uniformly 


pted | bearing interest at 5 per cent. Neither of these state } 
ery | ments, however, is, strictly speaking, correct, as I shall 


jelementary, and which, if well understood, will enable 


, in order, if possible, to raise the price | papers. 


have occasion more particularly to explain in a future 
communication ; but as my object in this introductory 
paper was to simplify the subject as much as possible, 


have chosen an illustration that appeared to me most 


ordinary readers to comprehend with little difficulty the 
more intricate parts of the subject, to which I shall take 
the liberty hereafter to direct their sttention.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine, 1818. 


BURNS.—REAL FAME. 

{x one of my many wanderings, { happened to 
the month of January 182- in a Benedictine Mandan 
at the base of Mount Etna. The superior of the esta- 
blishment was one of the most gentlemen, and 
the best informed priest, I ever knew. As is pretty ge- 
neral in the order of Benedictines, he was a younger son 
of one of the noblest families in Sicily; and interest 
united with merit had ——- high while still 
avery young man. To thi ilarity o' , and in 
intimacy which soon subsisted between us. Never shall 
I forget the days we spent together. One evening is 
now present to my a as if actually passing. 
Conversation and reading caused the early portion 
of the night to wear rapidly away, to the nearly total 
forgetfulness of the storm without. As it grew late, 
however, the hurricane increased, so as to excite an al- 
most painful feeling ; and its natural associations of me- 
lancholy were deepened in my imagination by the hollow 

ming of the priory bell as it was occasionally halt 
swung round by the blast. In the apartment of the 
youthful monk, however, all was comfort. The suite 
consisted of two chambers, the exterior, except in ex- 
tent, little distinguished from those of the brotherhood ; 
but the inner, in which we were seated, still more capa. 
cious, exhibited, in its walls, hung round with tapestry 
and ancient looking paintings—its massive cabinets, and 
high-backed chairs of dark and richly carved chestnut 
wood—the very ideal of monastic elegance. Over thi: 
antique garniture, a pile of fagots blazing in the high 
chimney, from a huge but picturesque stand of iron 
threw a cheerful light, reflected in a thousand flickering 
shadows from the polished or broken surfaces upon whic! 
it fell We had drawn our seats towards the hearth 
consequently somewhat in advance of the table at whic! 
we had been reading, and still covered with books an 
An illuminated missal lay open, and near it : 
silver bell and crucifix, while a bronze tripod of verita 
ble Greek workmanship supported a lamp in the centre 
showing, amid all these intellectualities, my substantia 
cold supper, where wine—true lacryme Christi—was no: 
forgotten, with the prior’s simple omelet in the remot 
corner. But with all these external appliances, bot! 
seemed more inclined to indulge in that quiet, unobtru 
sive, though, perhaps, somewhat selfish enjoyment, aris 
ing from the internal sense of security in the midst o 

and discomfort. It was probably this sentiment 
which caused me almost unconsciously to ejaculate— 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 

“‘ That’s Burns,” exclaimed the prior, to my astonish. 
ment. Burns known to a monk at the foot of Mount 
etna! That surpassed all my preconceived notions. Th: 
prior, doubtless, observing my surprise, explained that 
he knew only these two lines, but that they had excite: 
a strong desire to know something more, concluding with 
the question, “ Is it possible to procure a Latin transla. 
tion ?” I suppose my expression was not altogether con. 
sistent with perfect politeness at the idea of the rhyme: 
of the Scottish ploughman — under the infliction 
of classic hexameters or Horatian lyrics, for my friend, 
looking in my face, hastened to add, in an extenuating 
tone, “ I should esteem it the most curious work in our 
library.” And assuredly, my dear father,” rejoined I, 
laughing, “ such a volume would prove the greatest cu- 
ciosity in any library.”—‘* Nay, nay,” interrupted the 
prior, perceiving himself to be getting deeper and 
deeper into some absurdity, though what he knew not, 


“ hear my story out :-— 

“« Two years ago, upon a night of storm similar to the 
present, the superior, for I was then but sub-prior, and 
|myself, were seated together as we two now are; but,” 
glancing his eye, with a half conscious smile, round the 
apartment, “ this chamber then showed somewhat less of 

ropriety. From a dull enough tete-d-tete, we were roused 
™ a Eadinontion at the outer gate, and in a few minutes 
a lay brother, dispatched by the sacristan, announced 
the arrival of strangers, who requested shelter. ‘The 
situation of our house, on the route between one of the 
principal fruit and wine districts and Syracuse, exposes 
us to frequent claims of this nature. From my smat- 
guests accommodated in the refectory. ‘They were six in 
number,—an English and Scotch merchant, partners ina 
firm at Palermo, and who were known to me; an Irish- 
man, making the tour of the island, a German architect, 
with an and a Frenchman, officers of an Ame- 


for the sake of those who are unacquainted with it, I 
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rican vessel lying at Messina, completed the company. 

‘* These gentlemen had been proceeding in —— di. 
rections; but happening to meet in the vicinity of our 
establishment, been recommended by their guides 
to turn aside with us for the night I found them in- 
\elligent and well informed on most subjects, but dis- 
ing with each other on every possible topic. Poli. 
tics, trade, literature, successively became subjects ot 
discussion and of quarrel. But all preceding em had 
been as nothing compared with the war of words: which 
arose on the antiquity of their ive nations, the 
American infusing bitterness into the contention, by the 
utter disdain with which he-affected to treat all such 
claims. I thought my guests would actually proceed to 
the extremities deprecated by the Roman poet, and con- 
vert the implements of feasting into deadly weapons, 
when the Scot, who had been among the keenest, stood 
up, and, as seemed to me, in atone of defiance, repeat- 

the lines you now quoted. The verse, however, a 

red to act as a sedative on the spirit of strife ; for 

‘nglishman good-humouredly called out,—” Ha, Stew- 
art, on your hobby !—there, at least, you think you have 
the advantage, and I confess we possesss no national poet 
who, like Bnrns, comes home to the bosoms of the poor, 
yet awakens the admiration and sympathy of the great.” 
—‘ Pardon me,” replied the Irishman, “ you speak, of 
course, only as respects England ; the beauty of our na- 
tional poetry is felt and allowed by all ranks; but I will- 
ingly acknowledge the merit of Burns.” None of you,” 
interrupted the American, “ever felt his full power; 
read or listen to his strains in our deep solitude of forest 
or savannah, and think that five thousand miles of ocean 
separate P pee from the country of your forefathers, the 
home and sanctuary of the poet’s imagery—then talk of 
feelings. No, no—you would be silent. I am,” contin- 
ued he, “ myself a Yankee, as you contemptuously term 
it; and I am proud of being a genuine son of America; 
but my mother was Scotch. Often, when a child, have 
I sat upon her knee while she wept and repeated from, 
Burns. For his sake, and for hers, I love the country 
of my mother. Whole generations feel as I do; and 
wnen every other tie is broken between Britain and 
America, Burns, and such as Burns, will teach our chil, 
dren’s children that they are come of one race.” 

“ Even the Frenchman,” resumed the prior, ** had 
heard of Burns, as uniting the descriptive powers of De- 
lille with the simplicity of La Fontaine; while in Gere. 
many, where English literature is generally known, the: 
architect told us Burns had deen described to him “4 
combining the power of Goethe with the sweetness 
Gelert. Collecting some idea of his character from these. 
remarks, I, willing to say something, observed to the 
Scotsman, that I sup his poet resembled the Si- 
cilian bard Meli; and in this comparison found I had 
come as near as our more artificial literature permits. 
In short, we discovered that, in our admiration of aman 
of genius, we had, at least, one common feeling, and 
thenceforward the evening passed away in the mostcor- 

“ Now, my good friend,” coneluded the prior, with a 
smile, laying his hand on my shoulder, * why I should” 
esteem the works of your Scottish bard the most va- 
luable curiosity in our library arises from this—that I 
could point them out to our visitors as a volume, on the 
merits of which men from the most distant countries, 
and of the most —— sentiments, coincided—although 
they in nothing agreed.” —Edinburgh Spectator. 


PAUL HOLTON. 


— 


In the fourth volume of that most delightful series of 
tales and sketches, entitled Vittace,” occurs the 
story of Paul Holton, a wealthy young farmer, who was 
likely to have obtained for his wife Letty Dale, a tan- 
ner’s pretty daughter, till some ill-timed but not ill- 
intentioned raillery on her part, respecting his ill suce 
cess at cricket, made him part in dudgeon, resolved to 
live no longer in that part of the country. ‘Ihe tale 
thus proceeds : 

The first cop that Letty heard the next morning 
were, that Mr Paul Holton had departed over night, 
having authorized his cousin to let his houses, and to 
decline the large farm for which he was in treaty ; the 
next intelligence informed her that he was settled in 
Sussex; and then his relation left Hazelby—and poor 
Letty heard no more. Poor Letty! Even ina com. 
mon parting for a common journey, she who stays be. 
hind is the object of pity ; how much more so when he 
w never to return, and carries with him, 
the fond affection, the treasured hopes, of a young un- 
practised 


and cherah'd long! 
Poor, poor Tetty! 
Three years passed away, and brought much ot ch 

to our to her fortunes. Her father, 
the jolly old tanner, a kind, frank, thoughtless man, as 
the omen would almost imply, one who did not 
think that there were such things as wickedness and in- 
gratitude under the sun, became bound for a friend to 
a large amount; the friend proved a villain, and the 
jolly tanner was ruined He and his daughter now 
lived in a small cottage near their former house ; and at 
the point of time at which I was chosen to resume my 
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swury, the oid wan was endeavouring to persuade Letty, 
who had never attended a cricket match since the one 
which she had so much cause to remember, to accom. 
pany him the next day (Whit-Tuesday) to see the Ha- 
zelby Eleven again encounter their ancient antagonists 
the men of East-Woodhay. 

~* Pray come, Letty,” said the fond father; “ I can’t 
go without you; I have no pleasure any where without 
my Letty; and I want to see this match, for Isaac Hunt 
can't play on account of the death of his mother, and 
they tell me that the East-Woodhay men have consented 
to our taking in another mate who tises the new 
Sussex bowling—I want to see that new-fangled mode. 


Do come, Letty !” And, with a smothered sigh at the | 


mention of Sussex, Letty consented. 
Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with his 
tty daughter. He did not tell her what he very well 
thew himself, that the bowler in question was no other 
than their some time friend, Paul Holton, whom the 
business of letting his houses, or some other cause, not 
ierhaps clearly defined even to himself, had brought to 
azelby on the eve of the match, and whose new method 
of bowling (in spite of his former mischances) the Ha- 
zelby Eleven were willing to try; the more so as they 
suspected, what, indeed, actually occurred, that the East- 
Woodhayites, who would have resisted the innovation of 
the Sussex system of delivering the ball in the hands of 
any one else, would have no objection to let Paul Holton, 
whose bad playing was a standing joke amongst them, do 

his best or his worst in any way. 

Not a word of this did John Dale say to Letty; so 
that she was quite taken by surprise, when, having 
placed her father, now very infirm, in a comfortable 
chair, she sate down by his side on a little hillock of 
turf, and saw her recreant lover — amongst a 

up of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing on 

r, just as he used to gaze three years before... 

Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty in her life 
asat that moment. She was simply drest, as became her 
fallen fortunes. Her complexion was still coloured, like 
the apple-blossom, with vivid red and white ; but there 
was more of sensibility, more of the heart in its quiver- 
mutability, its aMernation of paleness and blushes. 
‘The blue eyes were still as bright, but they were oftener 
cast down ; the smile was still as splendid, but far more 
rare; the girlish gaiety was gone, but it was replaced by 
womanly sweetness ;—sweetness and modesty formed 
now the chief expression of that lovely face, lovelier, far 
lovelier, than ever. So apparently thought Paul Holton, 
for he gazed and gazed with his whole soul in his eyes, 
in complete oblivion of cricket and cricketer, and the 
whole world. At last he recollected himself, blushed 
and bowed, and advanced a few steps as if to address her ; 
but, timid and irresolute, he turned away without speak- 
ing. joined the party who had now assembled round the 
wickets, the umpires called “ Play!” and the game be- 
Feast. Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and all 
eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. The ball was 
placed in his hands ; and instantly the wicket was down, 
and the striker out—no other than Tom Taylor, the 


boast of his parish,‘and the best batsman in the county. | 


“ Accident, mere accident !” of course, cried East-Wood- 
hay ; but another and another followed : few could stand 
against the fatal bowling, and none could get notches.— 
A panic seized the whole side. And then, as losers will, 
they began to exclaim against the system, called it a 
toss, 2 throw, a trick—any thing but bowling, any thing 
but cricket; railed at it as destroying the grace of the 
attitude, and the balance of the game ; protested against 
being considered as beaten by such jugglery ; and, finally, 
appealed to the umpires as to the fairness of the play. 
‘The umpires, men of conscience, and old cricketers. 
hummed and hawed, and see-sawed ; quoted contending 
precedents and jostling authorities; looked grave and 
wise, whilst even their little sticks of office seemed vi- 
brating in puzzled importance. Never were judges mor 
sorely perplexed. At last they did as the sages of the 
bench often do in such cases—reserved the point of law. 
and desired them to “ play out the play.”——Accordingly. 
the match was resumed ; only twenty-seven notches be- 
ing gained by the East-Woodhayians in their first in- 
nings, and these entirely from the balls of the old Hazel 
by ler James White. 

During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the laws 
allow, the victorious man of Sussex went up to John 
Dale, who had watched him with a strange mixture of 
feeling. delighted to hear the stumps rattle, and to see 
opponent after opponent throw down his bat and walk 
of, and yet much annoyed at the new method by which 
the object .was achieved—* We should not have called 
this cricket in my day,” said he; “ and yet it knocks 
down the wickets gloriously too.” Letty, on her part, 
had watched the game with unmin interest and ad- 
miration: ** He knew how much I liked to see a good 
cricketer,” thought she; yet still, when that identical 
good cricketer approached, she was seized with such a fit 
of shyness—cal! it molesty—that she left her seat and 
joined a group of young women at some distance. 

Paul looked earnestiy after her, but remained stand. 
ing by her father, inquiring with affectionate interest 

bis health, and talking over the and the 
bowling. At length be said, “ I hope that I have not 
driven away Mivs Letitia” - 

“* Call ber Lettv, Mr Helton,” interrupted the old 


man; “ plain Letty. We are poor folks now, and have 
0 ight to any other title than our own preper names, 
old John Dale and his daughter Letty. A good daughter 
she has been to me,” continued the fond father; “ for 
when debts and losses took all that we had—for we paid 
to,the uttermost farthing, Mr Paul Holton—we owe no 
man a shilling!—when all my ings and savings 
were gone, and the house over our bettie house I 
was born in, the house she was born in—I loved it the 
better for that !—taken away from us, then she gave u 
the few hundreds she was entitled to in right of her 
blessed mother to Eaten an annuity for the old man, 
whose trust in a villain had brought her to want.” 

* God bless her!” interrupted Paul Holton. 

' ™ Ay, and God will bless her,” returned the old man 
solemnly ; “ God will bless the dutiful child, who de 
spoiled herself of all to support her old father.” 

* Blessings on her dear generous heart !” again €a 
culated Paul; “ and I was away and knew nothing of 
this!” 

* I knew nothing of it myself until the deed was com- 
pleted,” rejoined John Dale. “ She was just of age, 
and the annuity was purchased and the money paid be- 
fore she told me; and a cruel kindness it was to stri 

herself for my sake; it almost broke my heart when i 
heard the story. But even that was nothing,” conti- 


aued the tanner, warming with his subject, ** com- 
with her conduct since. If you could but see 
how she keeps the house, and how she waits upon me ; 


her handiness, her cheerfulness, and all her pretty ways 
ind contrivances to make me forget old times and old 
places. Poor thing! she must miss her neat parlour, 
ind the flower garden she was so fond of, as much as I 
do my tanyard and the great hall; but she never seems 
to think of them, and never has spoken a hasty word 
since our misfortunes, for all you know, poor thing! she 
used to be a little quick tempered !” 

“ And I knew nothing of this!" repeated Paul Hol- 
ton, a8, two or three of their best wickets being down, 
the Hazelby players summoned him to goin. “ I knew 
nothing of all this!” 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex cricketer, and 
at first he seemed likely to verify the predictions and 
confirm the hopes of the most malicious of his adver- 
saries, by batting as badly as he had bowled well. He 
had not caught sight of the ball; his hits were weak, his 
defence insecure, and his mates began to tremble and 
his opponents to crow. Every hit seemed likely to be 
the last ; he missed a leg ball of Ned Smith’s, was all 
but caught out by Sam Newton, and East Wood- 
hay triumphed, and Hazelby sat quaking, when a 
sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with manifest 
anxiety, recalled her champion’s wandering thoughts. 
Gathering himself up, he stood before the wicket another 
man; knocked the ball hither and thither, to the turn- 
pike, the coppice, the pond; got three, four, five ata 
hit ; baffled the slow bowler James Smith, and the fast 
bowler Tom Taylor ; got fifty-five notches off his own 
bat ; stood out all the rest of his side; and so handled 
the adverse party when they went in, that the match 
was won at a single innings, with six-and-thirty runs to 


re. 

PWhilst his mates were discussing their victory, Paul 
Holton again approached the father and daughter, and 
this time she did not run away. “ Letty, dear Letty,” 
said he; “ three years ago I lost the cricket-match, 
and you were angry, and I was a fool. But, Letty, 
dear Letty, this match is won; and if you could but 
krow how rp A I have repented, how earnestly I have 
longed for this day ! The world has gone well with me, 
"Letty, for these three long years. I have wanted nothing 
hut the treasure which I myself threw away, and now, 
‘f you would but let your father be my father, and my 
home your home !—if you would but forgive me, Letty!” 
Letty’s answer is not upon record ; but it is certain 
that Paul Holton walked home from the cricket-ground 
that evening with old John Dale hanging on one arm, 
and John Dale’s Laren daughter on the other ; and that, 
a month after, the bells of Hazelby church were ringing 
merrily in honour of one of the fairest and luckiest 
matches that ever cricketer lost and won. 


STORMING OF BADAJOS. 


A sortie was made on the 19th of March, with about 
1500 infantry and some cavalry, who were driven back 
with considerable loss. Just before the sortie was made, 
and for some time after it was repulsed, every gun on 
the works was kept in play on the troops in the trenches. 
in the most furious manner ; and it occasioned us a heavy 
loss. ‘The siege was prosecuted with the utmost vigour, 
in spite of the rains, which descended almost without in- 
termission during the first ten days, and filled the tren 
ches with water. So many men were required to carry 
on the operations, that nearly one half of our time wa: 
spent in the trenches. On the 25th our batteries opene:' 
their fire on the town, which was returned with equa 
spirit. ‘The same night Fort Piccurina was stormed anc‘ 
carried by detachments from the 3d and light divisions. 
after considerable resistance, and with the loss of many 
men. Immediately on its fall, another parallel was com- 
menced. From the ravelin of San Roque, and from the 


walls of the town, the covering parties were exceeding] 
galled by a constant fire of musketry.- In the end ot 
March and the beginning of April our batteries were 


P | of the light division 
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tuli play on the fown, which bei 
places, orders were given that it should be stormed on’ 
the night of the 6th of April “s Two breaches were to be 
stormed by the 4th and light divisions, the former assault. 
ing that on the right, and the latter that on the left, 
The 3d division was to escalade the castle ; whilst the 
5th division, which had net taken part in the siege, and 
nad recently arrived in the neighbourhood, was directed 
to attack the town and the fort of Pardalleras to the left 
Some Portuguese troops threat. 
ened Fort San Christoval and the works on the right of 
the Guadiana. Soon after dark the columns moved out o* 
the trenches to the different points ailotted them ‘to at. 
tack. Major O’Hare, of the Ist battalion 95th, com. 
manded the storming party which headed the light divi. 
sion ; and some companies of our corps lined the glacis te 
keep down the fire of the enemy from the ramparts. ‘I'he 
discharge of grape-shot and musketry, with buck-shot in 
addition to bullets, the hand-granades, rafters of wood, 
and various weapons of destruction hurled from the ram. 
parts on the heads of the assailants in the ditch, in their 
desperate and reiterated attempts to force their way 
through the breaches, and to mount the ladders for the 
pen: of the castle and town, was of so dreadful and 
destructive a nature, as to beggar all description, and to 
render it a hopeless undertaking for the most gilted 
rson to depict in true colours. The enemy had dug 
sa trenches between the top of the breaches and the 
town, and fixed sword-blades and pikes in the trench. 
From some houses near the top of the breach a terrible 
fire of musketry was poured on such as contrived to 
reach its summit. ‘Those obstacles alone were insur- 
mountable, without the addition of a continued and most 
deadly fire of grape and musketry from the ramparts, 
and from the summits of the breaches, in the repeated 
and fruitless attempts to carry which, the assailants were 
falling in vast numbers every moment. The 3d division 
having at length, after sustaining a dreadful loss, gained 
ion of the castle by pees 3. and the 5th division 
Ravin penetrated into the town by the same means, 
and also themselves of Fort Pardalleras, the 
French were forced to retire from the breaches, by which 
the fourth and light divisions with difficulty entered 
the town. The French governor retired to Fort San 
Christoval, with some hundreds of his men ; but finding 
that the town and castle were in possession of the allies, 
he surrendered. In this manner fell Badajos, after per- 
haps as desperate and destructive a struggle as the annals 
of history afford,considering the numbers employed in the 
attack and defence. Never were troops exposed to a more 
terrible fire, or placed in a situation where their sterling 
qualities were put more to the test. Every regiment 
employed suffered exceedingly, both in the storm and 
in the arduous duties of the siege. Amongst the many 
whom our regiment had to lament, was Major O’Hare, 
who fell in the breach. The service boasted not a more 
truly gallant soldier. Marshal Soult was marching from 
the south to the relief of Badajos; but his movements 
were too slow, and he retired towards Seville on re- 
ceiving intelligence of its fall. ‘The Dukes of Dalmatia 
and Ragusa were most nist outwitted, deceived, 
and disappointed,—one by losing Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
the other Badajos. Two frontier fortresses of vast 
importance were laid siege to in winter, in the teeth of 
the French armies, and wrested from them in a most 
skilful manner.—Colonel Leake’s Memoirs. 


A VISIT TO MOUNT ETNA. 


It was a fine evening in April. I was walking in Mes. 
sina, watching the deeper and deeper shades of — 
that were let down upon the opposite mountains of 
labria. ‘The long-winged sparonaras (or feluccas) were 
slowly moving past. The vesper bells were tolling. 
The people were doffing their caps, and muttering their 
Ave Marias; and the swallows were skimming about, 
high in the air, to enjoy the sunshine which was still re- 
flected from the golden cross of the cathedral. 

As I was thus sauntering about, I met one who had 
been my fellow-passenger from Naples; and finding that 
he was to sail in a few hours for Catania, I was easily 
persuaded to accompany him, as he assured me that the 
wind would keep fair, and we should have a fine passage. 
Luckily my passport bore the requisite ‘* buon per an- 
dare,” and the mule on which I meant to perform the 
journey was not en Going on board before mid- 
night, I found myself in sole possession of a bed under a 
tilt or arched canopy, which occupied the high and _nar- 
row poop. As I lay down, I saw the custom-house lamps 
shining on the water, and could perceive the dim separa 
tion of earth and air, somewhere far above the town. We 
soon got under weigh ; the castle on the right glided past, 
and we moved on, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing round the vessel's track. 

I shall never forget the scene that burst upon me next 
morning. ‘The bright blue water was rolling at my feet ; 
and, from my little ark, I saw old Night retiring into the 
deep mountain recesses, while a multitude of crag-built 
towers were coming out into the daylight on the far-pro- 
iecting precipices that*alternated with the ravines or 
water-courses by which that bold rugged coast is finely in- 
tersected, as far a3 Jaormina. ‘The wind now freshened, 


nd the “ turriti scopuli,” galloped off to Messina ; while 
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with rising spirits, our little bark rushed onward to it» 
destination. closed this part of the shifting 
orama, and Etna was — disclosed, rising in a 
unbroken sweep, till all its regions were visible, 

from the coal-black lava on the beach, to the sunlit smoke 
that overhung the crater. As we advanced, the swell 
increased. A dimness came between me and the shore 
«my énthusiasm abated—I grew cold; and, stretching 
myself out in my moving dormitory, saw now the sun- 
clad summit, and now a fishing boat or two beating up 
against the wind. 

We the rocks of the Cyclops, and landed among 
a crowd of friars, worthy epee and, I dare 
say, lineal descendants, of those ancient, foul-feeding, 
lazv thieves and cannibals. Each held in his nasty paw 
a long reed, to which was attached an open-mouthed 

, which its barefooted, rope-cinctured, brown-gowned 
gwner kept thrusting impudently in the faces of the poor 
fishermen, for some of their anchovies. It was a painful 
spectacle, and I followed a guide to an inn, well known 
to all Sicilian travellers. I forget its name, and the 
name of its courtly and ever-smiling host; but I hope 
they still flourish in front of the elephant-supported 

of the fountain of the Great Square. 

Our voyage had been prosperous. I[t was still early 
mn the day; so, having changed my dress and break. 
‘asted, I wandered through the town to the lava bedi 
wlow. Nothing could be more appalling; and poor Ca. 
ania looked for all the world like a beautiful child, who 
aad sat down in the very race-course of the fiery-footed 
@eeds, to be trampled to death at the next heat. 

A pretty severe illness confined me to the house for 
be next two days, and produced a revolution in my plans. 
t gave up all thoughts of going farther, and only delibe- 
sated whether I had strength to make out the ascent and 
‘tturn in time to catch the steam-boat. I resolved to 

; and, having completed my few preparations, and 

leave of an excellent family, whose kind attentions 
ad easy manners gave me a most favourable impression 
the Catanese, I set out at noon on a very good gray 
norse, with a boy on a mule, and reacaed “ San Nicoloso,” 
@ wretched place, between the cultivated and woody re- 
ions, about an hour and an half before sunset. This 
gave me time to visit Monte Rosso, hard by—the crater 
of the eruption of 1669. On coming back, I found a 
young Englishman, who had just arrived from Aci, with 
an intention to ascend. We agreed to go together—en- 
gaged a guide and fresh mules—dined on boiled fowls and 
it two hours—took a cup of coffee—and, about} 

eleven, sallied forth. 

The air was serene; the stars were shining brightly, 
and every thing gave promise of a fine morning. We 
first crossed a t 
sank deep at every step, and then entered the woody re- 
gion, as we guessed by the thinly scattered trunks ot 
great trees among which we seemed to be winding our 
upward way. On emerging from this “ selva obscura,” the 
acclivity became steep and rough, the darkness more 
profound, and we could scarcely distinguish one another, 
though we rode so close that the nose of each mule al- 
most touched his leader’s tale. The stars, now burning 
more dimly, looked large and unlike themselves,—while, 
through the subjacent gloom, we descried only some lights 
ofa darker red. It was altogether strange, mysterious, 
and sublime. We spoke in whispers, and continued 
climbing, we knew not where or how, till we gained the 
edge of a field of snow. Here we dismounted, and, leav- 
ing our mules in charge of our guide, followed the other 
on foot. The snow was hard and firm, the ascent much 
less severe, and, as day began to break, we passed the 
Tower of Embedocks, and by and by reached the “ Casa 
de Inglesi.” Having rested there, and taken some of 
our bread and wine, we set out to scale the crater. Our 
e* now muttered “ Maladetto Scirocco,” and shook his 

. when we spoke of an extensive view. It was such 
acalm grey morning as with us betokens a fine day, and 
we endeavoured to sustain our hopes. 

The snow had now given place to a dry, cineritious 
crust, and a short walk brought us to the base of the cone. 
Our toil here became severe, and we discovered that 
there were very peculiar sensations belonging to a pro- 
menade at an elevation of eleven or twelve thousand 
feet.* We gasped for breath, and lay down every few 
minutes—rose and scrambled up a little farther—sank 
exhausted—and it was only by mutual encouragement, 
and a strong determination to make it out, that we were 
@abled to get to the top. 

It was now past sunrise, but-our view did not extend 
more than half way down the hill. This was a disap- 
penton, and yet we did not regret our toil. Nay, 

am not sure that the obscurity, by leaving so much for 
fancy to fill up, did not rather enhance the pleasure we 
felt as we sat on the very edge of that vast chimney, with 
nothing but a dense column of smoke on one hand, and 

uniform haze that covered earth and air on the other. 
communing with our thoughts in silense for about 

uf an hour, we commenced our descent; and, by the 
middle of the day, regained the Osteria of San Nicoloso. 
As we got down, the heat grew insufferable. The air 
was like molten brass; and the young leaves of some 
unfortunate vines which they had planted there drooped 
a8 if they had been boiled. We rested ourselves by a 


of volcanic lava, in which our mules} 


short siesta—dined—shook hands—and set out in oppo- 
site directions. 

The evening was still ‘very hot, but the haze cleared 
away sufficiently to let me see the flower-enamelléd fields, 
the immense sheets of cherry blossoms, the cavern re- 
treats of the Cyclops, and all the haunts of Acis and 
Galatea. Gigi, to whose orders I submitted myself, 
allowed me supper, and a few hours’ rest at the same 
place, and we entered Jaormina early next morning, be- 
fore many of the inhabitants were stirring. The theatre 
was the only thing I wished to see, and Gigi, though 
averse to the delay, yielded with a good grace, and we 
rode round to it. But here I must b off. Edin. 


burgh Spectator. 


TAMMY LITTLE. 
BY WILLIAM TENNANT. 


Weer Tammy Little, honest man! 
I kent the body weel, 
As ruund the kintra-side he gaed 
Careerin’ wi’ his creel 
He was sae slender and sae wee, 
That aye when blasts did blaw, 
He ballasted himseif wi’ stanes 
*Gainst bein’ blawn awa. 
A meikle stane the wee bit man 
In ilka coat-pouch clappit, 
That by the michty gowlin’ wind 
He michtna duwn be swappit. 
When he did chance within a wood 
On simmer days to be, 
Aye he was frichtit lest the craws 
id heise him up on hie; 
And aye he, wi’ an aiken cud, 
The air did thump and beat, 
To stap the craws frae liftin’ him 
Up to their nests for meat. 
Ae day, when in a barn he lay, 
And thrashers Ones were thair, 
He in a moment vanish'd aff, 
And mae man could tell whair 
They lookit till the riggin’ up, 
And round and round they lookit, 
At last they fand him underneath 
A firlot cruyled and crookit. 
Ance as big Samuel past him by, 
Big Samuel gave a sneese, 
And wi' the sough o't he was cast 
Clean down upon his knees. 
His wife and he upon ane day 
Did chanee to disagree, 
And up she took the bello 
As wild as wife could be ; 


She gave ane puffintill his face, 
And made him, like a feather, 

Flee frae the tae side o’ the house, 
Resoundin’ till the tither ! 

Ae simmer e’en, when as he through 
Pitkirie forest past, 

By three braid leaves, blawn aff the trees, 

e down to yird was cast; 

A tirl o’ wind the three braid leaves 
Down frae the forest dang, 

Ane frae an ash, ane frae an elm, 
Ane frae an aik-tree strang ; 

Ane strak him sair on the back-neck 
Ane on the nose him rappit, 

Ane smote him on the vera heart, 
And down as dead he drappit. 

But, ah! but, ah! a drearier dool 
Ance hapt at Ounston-dammy, 

That heis’d him a’ thegither up, 
And maist extinguish t Tammy ; 

For as he came slow-daunderin’ down, 
In’s hand his basket hingin’, 

And staiver'd ower the hie-road’s breidth, 
Frae siie to side a-swingin’ ; 

There cam a blast frae Kelly-law, 
As bald a blast as ever 

Auld snivelin’ Boreas blew abraid 
To make the warld shiver. 

It liftit Tammy aff his feet, 
than a shavin’, 

And hurl'd him half-a-mile complete 
Hie up ‘tween earth and heaven. 
That day puir Tammy had wi’ stanes 

No ballasted his body, 
So that he flew, maist like a shot, 
Ower corn-land and ower cloddy. 
You've seen ane tumbler on a stage 
Tumble sax times and mair, 
But Tammy weil sax hundred t imes 
Gaed tumblin’ through the air. 
And whan the whirly-wind gave ower, 
He frae the lift fell plumb, 
And ina blink stood stickin’ fast 
In Gaffer Glowr-weel's lum. 
Ay—there his legs and body stack 
Amang the smotherin’ soot ;' 
But, by a wonderfu’ good luck, 
His head kept peepin’ out. 
But Gaffer Glower-weel, when he saw 
A man stuck in his lum, 
He swarf'd wi’ drither clean awa, 
And sat some seconds dumb. 
It took five masons near an hour 
A’ riving at the lum 
Wi picks (he was sae jamm'd therein) 
Ere Tammy out could come. 
As for his basket—weel I wat, 
His basket’s fate and fa’ 
Was, as I've heard douce neighbours tell, 
The queerest thing of a’. 
The blast took up the body's creel, 
And laid it on a cloud, 
That bare it, sailin’ through the sky, 
Richt ower the Firth’s braid flood. 
And whan the cloud did melt awa, 
Then, then the creel cam’ down, 
And fell'’d the town-clerk o' Dunbar 
Even in his ain good town. 
The clerk stood yelpin’ on the street 
At some bit strife that stirr'd hi 
cam’ the creel, and to the yi 
It dang him wi’ a dirdom! 


* There is a little mistake in this reckoning. The summit 
Mount Etna is not more than 10,160 feet above the level of the sea. ” 


THE EPITAPH FOR TAMMY. 
O Earth! O Earth! if thou hast but 


And press thou light on him, dead 

For, weel I wat, when he was quick, 
He lightly prest on thee! 


Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 
VENICE. 


To the eye of the stranger the aspect of Venice first 
pcan itself like some vision of the deep, while her 

istory fills the mind with awe and wonder at the stern 
and fearful realities and heroic recollections with which 
it abounds. She stands alone and unparalleled in the 
annals of Italy’s tempestuous republics,—those h 
crites of liberty, which recoiled from foreign despotism 
only the more effectually to exalt themselves by harass: 
ing and oppressing each other. While, torn by internal 
factions and successive revolutions, the rest of Italy 
wielded at will their fierce democracies, Venice preserv- 
ed unshaken her “ high and palmy state,” on the 
invisible foundations o than Machiavel- 
ian system,—the combination o' ty t ts, which, 
unlike that of slaves, seldom fails the 
jects it has in view. 

The Venetians arrived at their highest national glory 
when the capital of the eastern empire acknowledged 
them its conquerors. The wealth which that event 
poured into their treasuries made them the richest peo- 
ple in Euro he fame which they acquired by it 
made them the most ted and renowned. But it is 
doubtful whether it was not the forerunner of the worst 
disasters which the republic was destined to suffer. In 
less than a century after this triumph, which rendered 
it in the eyes of Europe the great barrier against the 
power of the infidel, it had to support three sharp and 
bloody contests with the increasing strength of the 
Turks, and had suffered a disheartening defeat in all. 

The celebrated Selim the First, and his son Soliman 
the Second, carried on successful wars with both native 
and foreign enemies; and the Ottoman power, every 
year acquiring fresh force, began more imminently to 
threaten the proud republicans. After forcing them to 
pay tribute for Cyprus, Selim the Second conceived the 
project of regaining entire possession of that rich and 
valuable island. While he was carrying on preparations 
for this enterprise, the Venetians were still further dis- 
comfited by the explosion of their arsenal, which, in the 
night of September 13th, 1569, tore up their walls and 
towers, part of their streets, and four churches. The 
nobles, astonished, and not knowing the cause of the 
frightful tumult, ran to arms; and the whole population 
of the city, believing that an enemy had forced and 
thrown down the fortifications, hastened to secure them- 
jselves by flight. 

The storm at length broke forth, and the Venetians 
found themselves opposed to the whole strength of the 
Moslem, whose forces were seen covering the neighbour- 
ing shores of the gulf. ~ The siege of Famagouste im- 
mediately followed, and the noblest spirit of the republic 
was manifested in the defence. After a desperate con- 
flict, Bragadino, the chief of the ison, having neither 
the means of subsisting his people, nor of supporting any 
further attacks, accepted the capitulation offered by Mus- 
tapha, the Ottoman leader. A few days were spent in 
settling the preliminaries ; and the Moslem, expressi 
his high admiration of the Venetian captains, mvit 
them to his tent. Bragadino, accordingly, and several 
of his officers, proceeded one evening to the entrench- 
ment ; the former on horseback, clad in the scarlet robes 
of a Venetian magistrate, and shaded by a 1 of the 
same colour. The pacha received them with great cour- 
tesy, but demanded hostages to secure the fulfilment of 
the capitulation. The chief haughtily replied, that the 
honour of Venice might be well trusted in; on which 
Mustapha, in a burst of fury, instantly ordered several 
of the officers to be strangled, only sparing Bragadino 
for greater cruelties. After the unfortunate captain had 
been forced to see the execution of his friends, his ears 
were cut off, and he was led through the town as a ma- 
lefactor. He was then placed on a scaffold, fastened to 
a stake, and flayed alive, the infamous Mustapha enjoy- 
ing the spectacle from a balcony, and afterwards ca 

the skin of the brave Venetian to be stuffed and ud. 
ed about the streets with all the insignia of the magis- 
tracy. 

The battle of Lepanto shortly followed this event, and 
modern history records few engagements which it does 
not surpass in celebrity. It was in the same situation 
that the fate of Rome was decided by the battle of Ac- 
tium ; and though the latter was productive of the most 
important consequences, and the former was followed 
by none, it is doubtful to which warlike fame would 
give the greater glory. Certainly never had greater 
courage or skill been displayed in naval warfare than in 
this engagement. During the chief part of the day the 
combined Venetian and Spanish forces, and the whole 
strength of the Ottoman fleet, were opposed in close and 
incessant combat; and when the latter fled from the 
strife, it had lost near two hundred vessels and thirty 
thousand men. Venice, whatever glory she had acquir- 
ed by this victory, reaped no advantage from it; and 
finding that the confederacy she had formed would not 
effectually aid her in the principal object she had in view, 
the wernment made peace with the Ottoman, and ced. 
ed the disputed possessions. 
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‘Lhe elevation of Camillo Borgnese to tne pontinica 
chair under the name of Paul V. gave birth to the most 
remarkable struggle which the republic had ever sus- 


to, “if I were doge, would despise your anathemas.” 


It was remarkable enough that they were now both in] j 


the situations alluded to, and both for putt 

their respective threats into execution. The first cause 
of complaint with the was the two fundamental 
laws of the republic wh 
without the n of government, 
tion of estates in favour of ecclesiastics. 
offence at the impri 
@ female under mstances of great atrocity, and de- 
manded that he should be judged by his own order; 
which the council not only refused, but shortly after ar. 
rested the Abbé of Nervese for similar dissoluteness of 
manners. To revenge himself for these affronts, the 
pope protested against the election of Leonardo Donato 
to the ducal throne, and the contest began with a vio- 
vence unknown before. At last the pope put the whole 
state, 17th April 1606, under the ban of excommunica-| 
-ion. Venice was astonished, but not terrified, at the 
ennouncement. The council ordered the religious ser- 
vices to continue as usual, and were obeyed by all the 
secular clergy, but not by the monks or the Jesuits, 
who were immediately expelled in consequence of their 
endeavour to evade the decree. After a | test 


the aliena- 
He next took 


orbade the buildingof churches} 


ment of a monk who had violated} 


long ¢ 
well supported on both sides, the combatants found it 

to enter into negociations for peace. Various 
states effered to act as arbitrators; and, by the media- 
tion of the Frencn, tne repuviic was inauced ety 
the two priests to the judgments of the church, and the 
ill-satisfied pontiff to accept of this tribute to his autho- 
rity, and agree to remove the excommunication, though 
Venice retained all her laws and boasted independence 
undiminished. 

But the severe and determ wd anon out of which this 
resistance sprung was not a sufficient safeguard against 
the evils which were about to assail the republic. So 
Poms hitherto had been her condition, that even the 

ties through which a portion of her wealth had to pass 
were ed by other states with wonder and envy. 
The citizens of Bruges, it is said, emulated the pomp 
and luxury of the proudest courts; and when Joanna, 
wife of Philip le Bel, visited them, she angrily exclaim. 
ed, at seeing the costly dresses and ornaments of the 
merchants’ wives, “ I thought that I had been the only 
queen here, but I find that there are many hundreds 
more.” ‘The same observation would have applied to 
other cities as well as to B ; and if it was thus 
with places into which only the drops fell from the 

iden vessel of Venetian wealth, how are we to estimate 

e prosperity of Venice herself? The advan thus 
enjoyed were also supported by the determined feeling of 
the people. They saw the true principles on which alone 
their grandeur could be nently fixed, and they fol- 
lowed them too often, it is melancholy to add, to the vio- 
lation of truth and freedom; but at other times with a 
keen, foreseeing wisdom, which has never since been so 
long and uniformly practised by a whole people. Thus. 
when threatened by the league of Cambray, they came 
forward and lent the best part of their fortunes to the 
state ; and while the king of France had to pay forty- 
two cent. for the money he expended in the war. 
Venice could raise millions at five per cent. When at 
tacked by the Genoese, they practised a still 

ity, and voluntarily brought sufficient to the pub- 
treasury to raise additional forces ; the 
struggle with Ferrara pressed hard upon t reve- 
nues of the state, they not only cheerfully obeyed the 
first demands of the senate, but offered their jewels, 
their gold and silver, and other articles of luxury, to aid 
the cause of their country. ~ 
deep, fearless, and unsparing policy on the one side, an 
by so wise a patriotism on the other, Venice might 
fairly hope to withstand every enemy, whether spiritual 


‘Vasgo de Gama humbled a power which neither po 
nor sultans could unsettle or overthrow. ‘Their 
iscoveries tore away its pomp and glory, as the diffu. 
sion of knowledge in a subsequent age humbled those of 


Rome. 
But the deep and hitherto successful of this 
mysterious government were ina few years to be proved 
unequal to meet the new spirit of enterprise 
abroad in the world. The instability of the govern- 
ment, and an universal corruption of manners, contribut- 


ed still more to the changes on the eve of taking place, le 


and which were to reduce the once magnificent Venice 

to the lowest rank among nations. The tion of 

at the commencement of the teenth cen. 

tury may be proved by the fact that the Ridotto, an im- 

resort of the i enty or eight 

were placed in its vast halls, at which the ncties enty 


to meet the shock of the Frencn revolution. For many 
past, the favourite maxim of its statesmen had 
to preserve peace at any sacrifice ; and had 


But they are quickly undeceived in their hopes ; and 
Verona and Padua had no sooner yielded to the French 
than they saw them approach within sight of their own 
shores. On the 30th of April 1797, a memorable day 
for Venice, the doge summoned all the different d 
.uents of th government to deliberate on the situation 
of the state. Various were tne opinions aavancea on une 
occasion: midnight had already past, and they had form- 
ed no determination as to what measures they should 
pursue, when a letter was delivered from the commander 
of their flotilla, announcing that the French had already 
commenced preparations for a blockade. Consternation 
was visible in every countenance ; and the doge, agitated 
and Tn ed up and down the apartment, ex- 
“ 


—— is night even we are not sure of sleeping 
tranquilly in our beds!” How changed was the Vene- 
tian spirit from what it was when the blind old Dandolo 
faced the batteries of Constantinople! It was at first 
decided that the operations of the French should be re- 
sisted, but a counter resolution reduced this determina- 
tion to noching; and the procurator Pesaro, almost the 
only member of the state who seemed to feel the degra- 
dation of his country, sighed deeply, and said, with tears 
in his eyes, “ I see the fate of my country !—I cannot 
succour it; but a brave man finds a home any where: 
[ must seek mine in Switzerland.” 

In a subsequent meeting it was aebated whether a 
change in the constitution might not serve to remove 
some of the evils which were hanging over the state. 
I'he grand council was assembled to deliberate on the 
project. The palace on this occasion was surrounded 
with troops and cannon ; the workmen of the arsenal, and 
different companies of citizens, were all under arms; 
while patrols hastening along the streets, their faces dis 
playing signs of fear and amazement, served to spread 
apprehensions through every quarter of the city. Six 
hundred and nineteen senators met in this hour of terran 
to resolve on such measures as their situation allowed 
them to take. The doge, bowed with affliction, read a 
proposition, the purport of which was, to consider, with 
Bonaparte, what changes might be most profitably made 
in the government. A mournful’silence succeeded ; the 
measure was put to the vote, and four hundred and nine- 
ty-eight members of the council declared themselves in 
its favour. When the report of this determination was 
presented to Napoleon, he replied, that unless the death 
of his captain Laugier, and some others who had fallen 
in a late affair with the Venetian fleet, were revenged by 
the immediate punishment of those who had authorized 
the assault, he would in fifteen days enter Venice sword 
in hand. Neither the doge nor his councillors had any 
means of resistance to , and they therefore gave 
their commissioners full power to treat with the general 
on his own terms. They found Bonaparte at Milan, and 
there a treaty was entered into that put an end to the 
of the council, which was thenceforth 
to reside in the whole body of the citizens. 

On the 12th of May, while the council was holding 
its final session, and the doge was lamenting the miser- 
able condition to which he was reduced, the sound o: 
musquetry was heard near the palace. The most fright 
ful confusion immediately prevailed throughout the 
chamber. Every one believed himself on point of 
being massacred ; and without further debate, and more 
like madmen than senators debating for the good of their 

suffrages and 


" falling country, they hastily gave thei 


The who surrounded the seeing a signd. 
displayed at the windows, which announced tu them the 
termination of the debate, expressed their feelings on 
the occasion in loud and contradictory vociferations 
Wnue some uttered exciamations mm favour of tn 
French, others were as eager in their lamentations over 
the fall of their ancient constitution ; but all united in 
contributing to the confusion of the moment, by aban- 
doning themselves to pillage or license. The night ap- 
roached, and still these disorders remained unrepressed, 
till, about two hours after midnight, a small detachment 
of soldiers assembled on the Rialto, and some cannon 
being posted there, the In the morn- 
ing a proclamation was issued, — under pain 
of death, any opposition to the decree which had been 


on the Place Saint Mark, in th: 


oo 
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had the right of playing. Seated there, ciad in tnen | mast of the wild shouts of one of the population, 
cial privilege of these honourable gamesters, they not only | The demolition of the prisons of the inquisition was the 
played for themselves, but were the capitalists of others first. act of the new government; the burning of the 
who wished to engage in such enterprises, and were paid of gold, tarthe of 
either by the year, month, or hour, for the accommoda- | lity, was the next ; while the Lion of Saint Mark, in. 
tion they thus rendered to inferior lators. stead his sacred cha- 

Such was the state of manners in Venice when it had | racter, was now made to bear motto of “ Tap 


Riouts or May.” 
But Venice was not yet reduced to its lowest stage of 

d tion. It had fallen beneath a conqueror, but it 
never yet been made an object of barter bet 


patriotism in the scenes which preceded the 
liation of his country, actually re-appeared in the cha. 
racter of an Austrian commissary. It was before him 
that the humbled patricians had to take the oaths of al. 
legiance to their new master; and the ex-doge, who, 


epart- | though too weak and undecided for the situation he held, 


had the love of his country deep at heart, fell, as he 
pronounced the words of the oath, senseless on the 
ground. Thus sunk the free and queenly Venice. 
Landscape Annual, 1831. 


THE “PEST” OF ANCIENT TIMES. 

From “ Ane Breve Descriptioun of the Pest. Set forth 
be Maister Gilbert Skeyne, Doctoure in Medici Im. 
prentit at Edinburgh be Robert Leprevik. Anno Da 
1568.” Published for the ostensible purpose of inform. 
ing the people how to avoid or cure the plague then recent 
ly introduced into the realm. 

The pest is the corruptioun or infectioun of the air, 
or ane venemous qualitie and maist hurtful vapour thair- 
of, quhilk hes strenthe and wickitnes above al natural 
putrefactioun, beand contractit, first maist quietlie infectis 
the spiritall partis of manne’s bodie, thairefter the hue 
moris, puttand sairest at the natural humiditie of the hart, 
quhilkis tholand corruptioun ane fevir maist wikit queitlie 
and thieflie strikis the patient.” * bd 

After describing the plague as being generally the re- 
sult of God’s indignation at the sins of men, he proceeds 
to state as “ inferiour causis”—‘ Standand watter, sic 
as stank, pule, or loche, most corrupte and filthie: Erd, 
dung, stinkand closettis, deid carriounis unburiet, in 
speciale of man kynd, quhilkis, be similitude of nature, 
is maist nocent to man, as everie brutall is maist infect- 
and to thair awin kynd. Farther,” he continues, “ con- 
tinual schouris of weit with grete southin wynde, or the 
samyn blawand from pestiferous places. The cause of 
pest in ane privet citie is stinkand corruptioun and filths, 
quhilkis occupeis the comune streetis and gaittis, gret 
reik of colis without winde to dispatche the sam, cor- 
ruptioun of herbis, sic as caill and growand treis,” &c 


BUTTONS. 

This beautiful ornament appears with infinite variation ; 
ind though the + date is rather uncertain, yet we 
well remember the long coats of our grandfathers covered 
with half a gross of high tops, and the cloaks of our grand- 
mothers ornamented with a horn button nearly the size of a 
crown a a watch, or a John-apple, curiously wrought, 
as having passed through the Birmingham 

Though the common round button keeps on with the 
steady pace of the day, yet we sometimes see the oval, the 
square, the pea, the concave, and the pyramid, flash into ex- 
istence. In some branches of traffic the wearer calls loud! 
for new fashions; but in this, the fashions tread upon 
other, and crowd upon the wearer. The consumption of 
this article is astonishing ; the value in 178] was from three- 
pence a gross to one hundred and forty guineas. 

In 1818, the art of gilding buttons had arrived at such a 
degree of refinement in Birmingham, that three penny worth 
of gold was made to cover a gross of buttons; these were 
sold at a price proportionably low. The experiment has 
been tried to produce gilt buttons without any gold ; but it 
was found not to answer, the manufacturer losing more in 
the consumption than he saved in the mat There 
seems, says Mr Hutton, to be hidden treasures couched 
within this magic circle, known only to a few, who extract 
prodigious fortunes out of this useful toy, whilst a far greater 
number submit to a statute of bankruptcy. Trade, like @ 
restive horse, can rarely be managed ; for where one is car- 
mae the end of a successful journey, many are thrown of 

y the way. 


London: Published, by Permission of the Proprietor, by 
W. 8. Onn, Paternoster-row ; W. Moraison, Fenchurch-street 
Little Tower-street; Cuarman and Ha.u, Strands 
G. Berozgr, Holywell-street; W. Kipp, Regent-street, A. DovGLas, 
Portman-street, Portman Square; Bowpzry & Kexsy, Oxford 
street; and Bancxs & Co., Manchester.—Sold also by BxtLby & 
Knorr and W. Birmingham ; G. Bentuam, Manches- 
ter ; & Smit, Liverpool ; W. E. Leeds; 
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On the 16th of May 1797, three thousand French ang 
disembarked 
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= 
new pope was to exercise his 
ag and the Venetians were resolved 
follow their usual customs in all ecclesiastical matters. _ 
Paul had been known to say, that if he were pope, . 
i and the Venetians gave him any cause of uneasiness, he 
[ ’ would at once launch against them the thunders of the 
U = ie U 0 e ay, 
| | thetr arsenal to remain without defence, and their fleet | one master and another. To this, however, it was now 
jin the same condition as when they had to fear no | reduced. By the treaty of Campo Formio, Venice was 
enemy or rival When the war between France and ceded to Austria, whose forces entered the city on 
the other states of Europe commenced, sy ne fain | January 18, 1798 The state inquisition was re-estab. 
have acted on the maxim they had thus devoutly em- | lished, and Pesaro, who had made such a display of his 
| braced, and determined to preserve a strict neutrality. = 
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